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To Our Readers 

Inquiries are being received concerning The Christian 
Century Christmas cheques for 1928. With the effort to | 
mark the anniversary of Dr. Morrison's editorship under 


way, and with the subscription cheques issued in honor of 


that anniversary offering a lower rate for new subscrip- 
tions than the Christmas cheques for last year were able 
to offer, it has been thought best not to complicate matters 
by issuing another series of cheques. Of course, these | 
| cheques may be used in exactly the same way as the usual 


} . ° 
i ¢ s cheques. 
hristmas cheques Tue PUBLISHERS. 









Classified At Last! 


You may be surprised to learn it, but not all the 
letters received by the editors are printed in the correspondence 
columns of The Christian Century. Every once in a while 
they grant me a glimpse at some of them which have not 
been printed—and that is just about the most joyous part of 
this job of mine. I like especially the anonymous ones, al- 
though they tell me that there is a stiff office rule against 
letting any of them into print. 


One thing I have noticed about these letters, both 
those that are printed and those that aren't, and that is the 
number of writers who seem anxious to classify the paper. 
Is it, as the cover declares, “a journal of religion”? Or is 
it not? You would be astonished at the scorn with which 
one correspondent will manage to quote that sub-title. And 
of course there are those who think that The Christian Cen- 
tury is a genuine expression of the modern range and interest 
of religion. It’s a merry, and unceasing, debate. 


Sometimes I find myself trying to classify the 
Is “a journal of religion” sufficiently inclusive? Is 
it adequately descriptive? I have found one or two of my 
laymen friends who balked for months at the paper’s title and 
sub-title and then, being persuaded actually to read a few 
copies, became its sworn advocates. So I have wondered, 
not very often but once or twice a year, whether there might 
not be a more satisfactory classification. 


paper. 


Now I have found it! It is in Bulletin No. 8 of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, which has its 
executive offices in Washington, D. C. The bulletin is print- 
ing a “List of American Learned Journals,” and on page 52, 
number 197 in the list, and the only weekly among the seven 
periodicals listed under the section on “Religion,” I find, as 
you have already guessed, The Christian Century. “Learned 
Journals!" So now I know. 


Tue First READER. 
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EDITORIAL 


R. COOLIDGE is reported to have told a break- 
M fast group of senators that he hopes to see the 

United States adhere to the world court before 
the close of his administration. Immediately there is much 
discussion in the eastern press as to the method by which 
the President will again raise the issue 
in the senate. As to Mr. Coolidge’s ac- 
tual purposes so little is known as to 
make all such discussion premature. 
The senate has already voted in favor of adherence to the 
court, but it attached to that vote a series of five reserva- 
tions. One of these, which. bound the court never to give 
an advisory opinion on any matter in which the United 
States might claim an interest, was not accepted by the na- 
tions already in the court. 
for their hesitancy. 


Entering the 
World Court 


Nor can they be much blamed 
If there are to be advisory opinions, 
certainly it would be difficult to design a more effective 
threat against their value. With matters standing thus 
it would seem necessary to gather formal answers from the 
other nations before the matter can be brought back to the 
senate. But is this the time to take up the matter of court 
adherence again? Even if adherence could be obtained, 
with the present or similar reservations attached it would 
be grudging, suspicious, and of slight moral value. What 
the country wants first of all is ratification of the peace 
pact. Let that new basis for international law be adopted 
and the whole problem of a world court to which the United 
States can adhere will take on a new aspect. Until we can 
adhere to such agencies without reservations there is little 
to be gained by adhering at all. 


Judge Florence Allen 


Stays on the Bench 


OON AFTER the recent election a great many edi- 

torials appeared drawing a contrast between the speed 
with which returns are gathered nowadays and the suspense 
which our forefathers must have felt as they waited for 
weeks to find out whether Tippecanoe and Tyler too or 
Little Van had been chosen to the chief magistracy. Un- 
doubtedly, there is a vast speeding up in this process. But 
there is still room for improvement. A perfect system of 
tabulations, for instance, would make it possible for us to 
find out how many votes Norman Thomas received at least 
within a week after the polls closed. And it would not 


have kept us until now in the dark as to whether or not 
Judge Florence Allen was re-elected. It is a pleasure, how- 
ever, even at this late date to be able to spread the news out- 
side Ohio that Judge Allen is safely back on the supreme 
bench of that state for another six years. Judge Allen’s vic- 
tory is a remarkable tribute to the good sense of the voters 
of Ohio. With only two vacancies on the supreme bench to 
be filled, with the republicans running two candidates, 
with the democrats running two candidates, with the pro- 
hibitionists running a candidate, and with all the indica- 
tions pointing toward a republican landslide, Judge Allen 
entered the contest by petition and ran as an independent. 
Every candidate on the republican state ticket was elected, 
save one. That was the nominee for the supreme court 
whom Judge Allen defeated. She defeated him—and he 
was her nearest opponent—by 352,245 votes! It would 
be idle to try to add to the congratulations which have al- 
ready showered on the judge. It is more to the point to 
congratulate the state of Ohio on knowing enough to con- 
tinue on the bench a public servant of such quality. 


Leadership in the 
Salvation Army 

NXIOUSLY the world reads the bulletins from the 

sickroom of General Bramwell Booth. In circles far 
outside those generally touched by the Salvation Army the 
fight which that organization’s commanding officer has 
been making against the disease which has threatened his 
life has aroused both sympathy and admiration. As these 
words are written it is still impossible to tell what the out- 
come of General Booth’s brave fight is going to be. Many 
of the symptoms reported are undeniably alarming. But 
while the world watches with sympathy the effort of this 
great man to win his way back to health, it is also forced 
to see the first skirmishes in a battle within the Salvation 
Army which may have far-reaching effects on that body. 
The Salvation Army is, like any army, a despotism. Its 
founder, William Booth, believed profoundly in one-man 
control in any enterprise, and the organization which he 
perfected was built on that principle. Not only was every 
soldier and every officer in his army under the control 
of some superior, but “the old general” decreed that the 
commanding officer should, at death, have the power to 


name his own successor, to whom the same complete and 
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unhesitating obedience would become due. In accordance 
with this law, General Bramwell Booth has already selected 
his successor. The name. his choice has been placed in 
a sealed envelope. This envelope will be opened imme- 
diately after the commander’s death, and another autocratic 
rule will then begin. If General Booth has followed his 
father’s example, and chosen another member of the Booth 
family, it is extremely likely that the new commander will 
prove to be a woman. ° This a large number of Army offi- 
cers dread. Steps are being taken to try to prevent such 
a choice. If these efforts fail, it now seems possible that 
there may be something approximating a mutiny. The 
whole situation is confused, and newspaper gossip hardly 
adds to its clearness. But with the second generation not 
yet completely passed off the Army’s rosters there are signs 
that William Booth’s despotism, however effective in his 
hands, is hardly a permanent basis for the conduct of a 
Christian organization. 


Beware the Jungles of 
Nicaragua! 

ITH an apologetic explanation that is enough in it- 

self to arouse suspicion, the state department has 
made public a series of recommendations by Dr. W. W. 
Cumberland for future procedure in Nicaragua. The de- 
partment says that the recommendations are “only the ex- 
pression of Dr. Cumberland’s personal views,” and that 
“some parts” unspecified “are not approved by the depart- 
ment.” But it explains that Dr. Cumberland, who has been 
financial adviser and general receiver of Haiti, made his 
investigation of conditions in Nicaragua at the request of 
the department, and that his recommendations follow that 
officially sponsored study. To put it in colloquial language, 
the state department is using Dr. Cumberland’s report as a 
trial balloon. When it finds out how the public acts to- 
ward this report, then it will know how far to recommend 
American financial control of Nicaragua. Reading the 
report in this light, The Christian Century does not hesi- 
tate to condemn it as bound to involve the United States 
in imperialistic adventures in the Caribbean surpassing any 
undertaken in the past. Dr. Cumberland’s recommenda- 
tions aim at what he calls the rehabilitation of Nicaragua. 
Considerable rehabilitating needs to be done there, but Dr. 
Cumberland’s method is of the financial strong-arm va- 
riety. He would start with a loan of twelve millions. Then, 
to obtain this loan and to safeguard its expenditure, he 
would have a majority of the stock of the Bank of Nicara- 
gua sold to Americans and the bank made the fiscal agent 
of the state. There would be an American collector gen- 
eral and an American auditor general, and these two with a 
Nicaraguan finance minister would make up the national 
budget and have the power to veto any legislation they 
didn’t like. American marines would also command the 
Nicaraguan national guard. Dr. Cumberland explains that 
this scheme would not trespass on Nicaragua’s sovereignty, 
which—in view of the budget and veto provisions—makes 
one wonder what his idea of sovereignty is. The American 
people had hoped that the time was approaching for a 
withdrawal from Nicaragua. Few of them have any clear 
idea why we went there in the first place; fewer want to 
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stay. This scheme, published by the state department, 
would put the United States so deeply into the Nicaraguan 
jungle that we never could hack our way out again. 


To Keep the Schools 
Honest 


EVELATIONS of commercial invasions of public 
schools, made during the power trust hearings before 
the federal trade commission, have led to the formation 
of a voluntary body known as the Save-Our-Schools com- 
mittee. As these hearings at Washington have continued 
it has become scandalously apparent that not only public 
utilities companies, but big business of all kinds has made a 
practice of providing textbook or laboratory or museum 
material for schools. Some of this has been given away; 
for some of it a nominal charge has been made. The effort 
of the public utilities corporations to color textbooks in 
favor of private ownership of power and light plants has 
been the most flagrant offense so far uncovered. But there 
have been evidences of many cases in which manufactur- 
ing companies have provided school children with “supple- 
mentary reading” or with “samples” of an almost equally 
misleading nature. Evidently it is high time that some- 
body began to watch what is going into the public schools, 
in order to keep the propaganda of selfish interests out. 
The National Educational Association and the American 
Federation of Teachers are taking up the study of this 
state of affairs, but with some of the difficulty which is 
usually the lot of the large and unwieldy organization. This 
voluntary committee, which announces a membership in 
twenty-three states and the District of Columbia, should 
be able to begin to function more rapidly and with consid- 
erable effectiveness. The personnel announced is reassur- 
ing. Bishop Francis J. McConnell is chairman and Pro- 
fessor John Dewey, vice-chairman. The complete com- 
mittee roster reads like a page from the D. A. R. doomsday 
book. The committee will rely on careful investigation and 
subsequent publicity to secure its ends. 


The Passing of a Scholarly and 
Irenic Personality 


HE DEATH of President E. Y. Mullins, of the South- 

ern Baptist theological seminary, at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, is a real loss to the whole Christian world. For 
twenty-nine years he had been at the head of an institution 
which grew under his administration to be the largest theo- 
logical seminary in the world. He was president of the 
Baptist world alliance. He participated intelligently and 
effectively in the campaign for the relief of oppressed relig- 
ious minorities in Europe, especially the Baptists in 
Rumania. His journeys and public addresses in Europe 
and in Great Britain promoted intercontinental understand- 
ing not only among Baptisfs but among Protestants gen- 
erally. He was the author of many books which exhibited 
substantial scholarship and showed both acquaintance and 
sympathy with the processes and results of current biblical 
and theological research. And he kept his enthusiasm for 
the church, a strong evangelical faith, and the confidence 
of a constituency which was, in the main, much more con- 
servative than himself. It was this last achievement which 
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was perhaps most notable and most difficult—if that can be 
called difficult which was done so naturally and sincerely 
and without conscious effort. It was apparently of his 
nature that he should be able to live on terms of amity and 
mutual respect with those whose denominational sympa- 
thies were less broad and whose processes of thought were 
less scholarly than his own. By being what he was, quite 
as much as by doing what he did, he performed a great 
service to his denomination. Such men are all too few, and 
it will not be easy to name a successor who can perpetuate 
this aspect of his influence. 


Public Construction as a 
Cure for Unemployment 

UST WHY the suggestion which Governor Brewster of 

Maine brought to the conference of governors at the 
request of Mr. Hoover should be hailed as the arrival of a 
new gospel for the cure of unemployment, it is hard to say. 
Of course, Mr. Hoover habitually uses the vocabulary of 
economics, and some therefore expect him to guide the 
nation into new economic policies. But the proposal to 
lessen unemployment by creating a surplus of public works 
is anything but new. It has been brought forward again 
and again by economists, and its pedigree can be traced 
back at least to John Stuart Mill. At the very time when 
Mr. Hoover is now supporting it as a possible future policy 
in this country, Mr. Winston Churchill, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, is announcing that it is immediately con- 
templated by the tory government in Britain. Naive as it 
is to regard the suggestion as a new one, that does not at 
all detract from its value. If many economists have given 
it expression before, none of them has been able to have it 
given an actual trial. Perhaps Mr. Hoover can do that. 
If he can, the result will be of world interest. What the 
scheme contemplates, in effect, is that the construction pro- 
grams of federal, state and city governments be planned 
on a long enough time scale so that there may be always on 
hand a sort of reservoir of projects approved but not im- 
mediately required. In times of depression these projects 
may be added to the normal governmental construction 
operations—now about a billion and a half yearly—in suf- 
ficient quantity to take up much of the slack in the labor 
market. In other words, about all that the scheme requires 
is that all government building programs be planned on a 
time scale much like that of the Chicago plan, and that the 
authorities then administer construction funds in accord- 
ance with the provisions and spirit of the total plan. But 
that is a requirement not easily to be met. 


Dismembered Hungary Asks 
Revision of Treaty 
COMPANY of citizens, Hungarian by birth or par- 
entage but none the less loyally American by every 
proper test of patriotism, assembled in Chicago to the num- 
ber of two hundred or more shortly after Armistice day 
to celebrate the peace and to stimulate sentiment in favor 
of such a revision of the treaty of Trianon as will restore 
to the country of their origin those amputated areas which 
were annexed to the adjacent countries. Other meetings 
having a similar purpose have been held in other cities. A 
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good deal of attention has been paid to the plight of Aus- 
tria which, by the terms of the peace, was left with a mag- 
nificent capital and not much else. But those who still 
have notions about self-determination and the wisdom and 
justice of maintaining the unity of racial and linguistic 
groups should remember that Hungary lost six or seven 
million perfectly good Hungarians by the assignment of 
areas inhabited chiefly by members of this race to Czecho- 
slovakia on the north, Rumania on the east and southeast, 
Jugoslavia on the southwest, and a few to Austria on the 
west. The nine years that have passed since this terri- 
torial surgery have not produced contentment under the 
new arrangement. The expatriated populations grow no 
happier in their status as alien minorities with the passage 
of time. Perhaps the advocates of the revision of the treaty 
give undue weight to the supposed commitment of America 
to the “fourteen points” and the consequent responsibility 
that rests upon America to remedy the situation. It is not 
an easy problem, but the situation is one which must com- 
mand the sympathy and, so far as possible, the cooperation 
of those who believe that populations should not be treated 
as prizes or used as bribes in winning allies for a war. 


The Pragmatic Path to Unity 


HRISTIANITY in the United States has never con- 
C fronted its total task with any such preparation of 

mind and circumstance as has been put into the 
approach to the quadrennial meeting of the Federal council 
of churches now being held in Rochester, N. Y. It is 
twenty years since the Federal council was established. The 
sense of having rounded off a definite period is prompting 
that organization to take account of the new conditions 
which have emerged, and to consider whether certain fun- 
damental and far-reaching changes must not be made in 
church organization to cope with these new conditions. For 
seven days, beginning December 5, a body of four hundred 
representatives of thirty denominations are taking counsel 
together on the total situation which modern religion con- 
fronts, and on the total situation within organized religion 
itself. It has never been done before—on a scale so for- 
midable, by a body so representative, with an induction of 
data so comprehensive, and in a spirit so humbly desirous 
to know the truth and so nearly willing to adopt whatever 
constructive measures may seem to be required to meet 
the new day with new power. The eyes, not only of all 
churchmen, but of the general public, will follow the delib- 
erations of this gathering with profound interest and pray- 
erful expectancy. 

The Federal council has been operating for twenty years 
on the basis of scanty and rather thin functions granted to 
it by the constituent denominations. It was created “to ex- 
press the fellowship and catholic unity of the Christian 
church.” Its constitution also declares that the Federal 
council was created “for the prosecution of work that can 
be better done in union than in separation.” But the “work” 
which the denominations have been willing to devolve upon 
the council has been most general, consisting chiefly in 
guiding churchly sentiment on social and international ques- 
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tions and registering it at the secular sources of power and 
policy. Even this limited and vague task was timidly, if 
not grudgingly, granted by the churches when the council 
was formed in Philadelphia in 1908. 
ades no enlargement of its constitutional authority has been 
granted. In spite of the thinness of its authority, and the 
fragile bond that relates it to the churches, the council has 
impressed the churches and the entire national community 
by its vigor, its progressive outlook, its sanity and—what 
is of greatest importance just now—-its right to have its 
functions substantially increased and enlarged. 

This is the problem which the churches are facing at 
Rochester: Must the Federal council in its present consti- 
tutional character be regarded as the utmost expression of 
the catholic unity of American Protestantism, or shall it 
be clothed with additional functions involving the transfer 
to it of some of the functions now exercised by the sep- 














During the two dec- 










































































arate denominations ? 





The question goes to the roots of 
And it a time 
when there is widespread anxiety and doubt as to the effi- 








our denominational system. emerges at 











ciency of the present mode of organization through which 








the Christian religion is expressing itself in the modern 
world. This is putting it mildly. 





For the concern over the 
church also takes the form of aggressive criticism of many 

















of its policies and of its lack of adjustment to the moral 
realities of which our time is becoming acutely conscious. 








We have stated the question in terms of function rather 





than of ecclesiastical structure, because these are the terms 





in which it is coming up at Rochester, and also because this 
is the true and realistic approach to the total problem in 
volved. The pragmatic principle holds out real promise for 
Christianity where the dogmatic or ecclesiastical principle 
has proved sterile. 























hurches to send 
representatives to Lausanne to consider the possibilities of 


It is one thing for the 








unity in terms of faith and order, and quite another thing 
for them to send representatives to Rochester to ask, What 
are the things we are now doing separately which woyld be 
better done together? 




















The Lausanne method opens the 
door to all the controversies which strew the path of church 

















history; it magnifies creeds and traditions to a level of im- 
S 

portance which they do not actually possess in the living 

church or in the practical experience of individual Chris- 




















tians; and it obscures the essential issue with all manner 
of irrelevancies. 








The Rochester method holds in abeyance 
all questions of structural union until a united function has 
been defined and acceded to. Only then does it take up the 


problem of devising an apparatus or organic structure 













through which this function can best be unitedly performed. 








It thus escapes at the outset the irrelevancies of history and 
the largely fictitious attachment to creeds and ecclesiastical 
traditions. These would be dealt with only if and when 
they prove to be impedimenta in the way of the perform- 
ance of the church’s plain duty. A creed that stands in the 
way of the divine will would thus automatically be exposed 
as without divine sanction. 

























And a device of church order 
that hinders the accomplishment of God’s purpose could 

















hardly maintain its claim to be of divine origin. 

This is not to say that the Rochester deliberations will 
take no account of the ecclesiastical structure that will be 
required to carry out the functions which it may decide can 
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be better done unitedly than denominationally. Quite the 
contrary. The Federal council, through a committee of one 
hundred, has, during the past year, been making an intep. 
sive study of the needs of co-operation and of the posgi- 
bilities of a substantial reconstruction of our Protestant 
scheme of-things. The results of these studies will be pre. 
sented to the council this week as the basis of its delibera- 
tions. The whole body of data heads up in a definite pro- 
posal for the transfer of certain functions from the denomi- 
nations to a federal body—whether the Federal council or 
a newly created body—which shall have a genuinely or- 
ganic life of its own and be so organically related to the 
entire Protestant constituency that it can act for the whole 
church in the exercise of the functions which will have 
been transferred to it. What these functions are, has not 
yet been disclosed, save as inferences may be made from 
the particular fields which the committee has studied and 
will ask the council to study. These fields include foreign 
missions, home missions, the country church, the down- 
town city church, religious education, social research, local 
church federations and other interchurch co-operative agen- 
cies, Sunday-schools, etc., etc. Certainly here are great 
areas wherein a continuance of the present system of sep- 
arate denominational functioning is a scandalous waste and 
a dishonor to Protestant Christianity. In each of these 
fields; the Rochester council will be sinking a shaft like a 
prospector drilling for oil. In any one of them it is safe 
to predict that something like a “gusher” may be developed. 

During the past year Dr. John M. Moore, one of the gen- 
eral secretaries of the Federal council, has been striving to 
envisage a form of organization which would be competent 
to carry out whatever findings might take form at the 
Rochester gathering. He has found his model in the fed- 
eral government of the Unifed States, under which each 
state in the original group of thirteen sovereign units con- 
veyed to the federal government specific functions and 
powers, as defined in the constitution, retaining for itself 
those functions and rights not specifically surrendered. 
Thus the nation was created. It is proposed that the de- 
nominations now cooperating in the Federal council shall 
follow the same method, and having decided that certain 
forms of Christian work can be done better in unity than in 
separation—and ofttimes in rivalry—commit the doing of 
these specific tasks to a federal body of which the present 
Federal council might be the nucleus. 

The plan would involve the enlargement and practically 
the reconstruction of the present council into the character 
of an ecclesiastical body with a genuine claim upon the 
churchly allegiance of the membership of all the constitu- 
ent groups. Its effect upon the denominational scheme of 
things would, of course, be radical. How radical would 
depend upon how far the surrender of functions to the 
united body is carried. If the denominations are unwilling 
to yield any of their really significant functions to such a 
proposed “common denominator,” the difference would be 
negligible. But if denominations, as such, withdrew from 
the field of missions, for example, either home or foreign, 
or both, the effect on the denominations would be enor- 
mous. Their sectarian morale would be greatly relaxed. 


For it is the denominational character of the missionary 
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enterprise that, more than any other single factor, keeps 
denominationalism alive in our time. 
And think 
If, instead of the expan- 
sive impulse of religion being, as now, a reinforcement of 
separatism, it became a reinforcement of unity, the possi- 
bilities of yet further unity would open up, and the shame 
of our divided Protestantism would begin to disappear. We 
Other fields lend 
themselves to equally impressive use when once we set our 
feet in this pragmatic path of Christian unity. 

It is the belief of our best spiritual interpreters that it 


But think of the gain to Christian missions! 
of the gain to the church itself! 


use missions only as an illustration. 


js the zero hour for a daring advance in the way of true 
At the end of the war, the impulse for unity 
was more powerful than at any time since the reformation. 


catholicity. 


It found expression in the abortive Inter-church world 
movement whose debacle was due to a complex of factors, 
some adventitious, and one essential. The essential cause 
of its failure was the recrudescence of the denominational 
spirit after the artificial war stimulus to unity had been 
withdrawn. The past decade has been a period of rebuild- 
ing sectarian fences, until now we behold our denomina- 
tions in the best running condition in their entire history. 
But as we contemplate our finely oiled and polished denom- 
in. ‘ional mechanisms, we are smitten with the poignant 
sens» that they are not effectively geared into the great 
task of the kingdom of God. And there is a profound dis- 
illusionment settling upon many hearts. The discussion at 
It will 
also be an expression of the grip which the denominational 
system still holds upon minds of quite another sort. We 
may expect a vigorous struggle at Rochester between the 


Rochester is an expression of this disillusionment. 


two types of mind. That is to say, we may expect such a 
struggle if the prophetic voices in the council call for a 
genuine advance away from an old and decadent scheme of 
meaningless separatism toward a cooperative unity compe- 
tent to greet the new day in a spirit of progress and 
triumph. 


The Fruits of Clericalism 


NCE a nation has become involved in the com- 
plications that are incident to an intimate alliance 
of church and state, it cannot escape from the con- 
sequent embarrassments by a mere wave of the hand or by 
a simple legal enactment. France found that out long ago, 
and it is now acquiring additional confirmatory experience. 
Wherever the church has a claim against the state, whether 
valid or not, there you have clericalism—which is, in es- 
sence, an organized effort to magnify and enforce that 
claim. Persons who talked about clericalism in our recent 
campaign when they observed that the churches were so- 
licitous for the support of a certain moral reform, know 
little about real clericalism. For their enlightenment, we 
suggest a careful study of recent incidents in connection 
with the French budget and cabinet crisis. 
The relations of church and state in France during all 
the nineteenth century were defined by the terms of the con- 
cordat of 1801, which was entered into by Napoleon and 
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Pius VII. The law of 1905 abrogated that concordat, sep- 
arated church and state, stopped the payment of the sal- 
aries of priests from public funds, and required the organi- 
zation of lay corporations (“associations cultuelles”) for 
the holding of church property. The church denied the 
right of the state to abrogate the concordat, and refused 
to sanction the organization of the associations on the 
ground that this procedure would substitute control by the 
laity for control by the hierarchy, as required by Catholic 
polity. 

Laws enacted in 1907 and 1908 rendered somewhat more 
secure the church’s tenure of property used for strictly re- 
ligious purposes, even when not held by associations as re- 
quired by the earlier law, but claimed for the state the pos- 
session of church property which was not so used. The 
resistance of the church continued. The clerical view was 
that the church had been despoiled of its property rights 
and that its independence for the performance of its spir- 
itual functions was threatened by the diminution of its as- 
Whether or not the nationalization of church prop- 
erty in France—or in Mexico, or elsewhere—does consti- 


sets. 


tute spoliation, is a complicated question the answer to 
which must take into account many considerations. It was 
not unnatural that the church should feel as it did about it; 
nor was it unnatural, on the other hand, that those in whose 
minds the secular interest was predominant should remem- 
ber that this property had been accumulated during cen- 
turies when church and state had been closely related and 
when the church had been indebted to the state for most of 
its current support, and that they should conceive that the 
total financial history of the country, taking its civil and 
ecclesiastical features together, gave the state some legiti- 
mate claim upon the property which was held in the name 
of the church at the time of the dissolution of the partner- 
ship between them. 

Since the Catholic church emerged from the war period 
with augmented prestige which the French government de- 
sired to capitalize for its own advantage, and especially 
since the conservative victory in the elections of 1919, ef- 
forts have been put forth on both sides to end the quarrel 
and to adjust and define relations which were both unsat- 
isfactory and confused. This rapprochement has been more 
marked since 1924, when the church accepted the associa- 
tions as a technical legal arrangement with certain provisos 
which gave the hierarchy complete control over them, and 
thus over the property to which they held the title. A fur- 
ther gesture of friendliness on the part of the vatican to- 
ward the government was seen in the stern measures taken 
toward the Action Frangaise, the monarchist group which 
had kept up a constant propaganda hostile to the republic, 
the final excommunication of its most conspicuous figure, 
M. Leon Daudet, and the forbidding of all Catholics to 
read his newspaper. The significance of this last step 
gains emphasis as one remembers that, for many years fol- 
lowing the establishment of the Third Republic in 1870, 
virtually the whole force of the church was mobilized in 
opposition to the republic and in favor of the restoration 
of monarchy, so that M. Daudet and his colleagues can be 
considered as a remnant occupying the position from which 
the French hierarchy had been gradually retreating. 
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It was an effort to take still another step in the direction 
of a reconciliation on terms satisfactory to the vatican that 
came so close to wrecking the Poincaré ministry only the 
other day. Two articles which were incorporated in the 
budget bill submitted by the cabinet provided for the re- 
turn of the nationalized ecclesiastical property to the 
church, for granting permission for the Catholic “congre- 
gations” (organizations for the promotion of missionary 
and propaganda activifies) to establish educational insti- 
tutions for the training of missionaries, and for the appro- 
priation of four million francs for the support of priests 
in certain missionary areas in which France has a special 
diplomatic interest. Against these proposals such a storm 
of protest arose from the radical party, which has been 
the consistent opponent of the clerical group, that the cabi- 
net members belonging to that party were forced to with- 
draw from the coalition cabinet. 

M. Poincaré has succeeded in rebuilding his cabinet and 
the internal crisis is past. But the condition of this tem- 
porary peace is the withdrawal of the obnoxious articles 
from the budget bill—which presumably means that they 
will be introduced separately and under such conditions 
that they will have to stand on their own feet, rather than 
go as riders on a necessary piece of legislation, and perhaps 
that they will have to take their chances without the support 
of a definite cabinet recommendation. 

The recent history of the relations of church and state 
in France should be particularly instructive to those who 
hold the comfortable belief that, where the church has been 
disestablished, the policies of church and state can never 
come into conflict because they operate in mutually ex- 
clusive areas—the one in the spiritual and the other in the 
civil field. The state has asserted the right to determine 
the legal methods by which the title to church property 
shall be held; has taken over a considerable amount of 
property held by the church but not used for religious pur- 
poses; and, in the exercise of control over education, has 
limited the activities of the church in the training of its 
own missionaries. The church has denied the competency 
of the state to terminate a century-old treaty with the 
church and thus has attempted to fasten upon modern 
France an established church under terms dictated by Na- 
poleon ; it has insisted upon the right of the church to deter- 
mine the form of its own property tenure and has rejected 
the form proposed by the state; it has sought, and in 1921 
gained, an exchange of diplomatic representatives with the 
government, with the papal nuncio holding the place of 
honor as ex-officio dean of the diplomatic corps at Paris; 
it has, though disestablished, held itself ready to receive 
special subsidies from the government; and it has, until 
recent years, given aid and comfort to those whose aim 
was to overthrow the republic and re-establish the mon- 
archy. 

It would be impossible to say, from the American point 
of view, that the government has not encroached upon that 
field within which the church should be left free for self- 
determination. It would be still more impossible to say 
that the church has avoided encroachment upon the area of 
political action, or that it has refrained from using its ec- 
clesiastical organization to force the government to grant 
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it privileges and property. But the whole situation iflys- 
trates graphically the intensity of the struggle bound to oc. 
cur in any modern state when an actual clericalism attempts 
to impose its will. 


The Perils of Leadership 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


JOURNEYED over the Battlefields of the Civil War, 

and I came to where Stonewall Jackson’s men stood on 

the day when another soldier said, Behold, Jackson's 
Brigade doth stand like a Stonewall. And that name which 
was meant for the Brigade went to the Commander thereof, 
which was lucky for him. For a good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, as my friend Solomon was accus- 
tomed to remark and that name was worth much to Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

And I remembered how General Jackson was undecided 
whether he should be a Soldier or a Preacher, and never 
was quite certain about the matter, and how he worked very 
hard to get himself appointed to his position, but that, un- 
like most men who are ambitious for high place, he made 
good in the place to which he attained. And when I fol- 
lowed him up and down the Shenandoah Valley, and all 
through his many Battles, my respect for him which was 
already large grew yet more. 

So I came to the place where he was Mortally Wounded, 
and to the place where he died. And I remembered that it 
was no Yankee bullet that took his life, but the fire of his 
own men, who loved him and would have died instead for 
him. 

For Stonewall had cut loose from his base, and flung his 
army across the entire face of the army he opposed, and 
had fallen upon General Howard, whose empty sleeve | 
beheld often in the later years, and driven Howard’s men 
three miles from where they should have been in readiness 
to stand firm. And the whole Yankee Army beheld Stone- 
wall’s movement, and thought that he was retreating; and 
it was never safe to be too sure that Stonewall Jackson was 
in a retreat. So that about the time that Howard’s men 
were boiling their Coffee and chuckling because Stonewall 
was retreating, he was suddenly Among Those Present, and 
they Fled from him. 

But Stonewall was a bit too eager, and he rode on before 
his men, till the Yankees fired on him and his bodyguard, 
and when he would fain have ridden back to his own army, 
his men beheld him and his guard, and they thought him 
a Yankee, and they fired and killed some of his guard, and 
then fired again and killed him. And it was a Sad Victory 
for Stonewall’s men. 

And I said, if ever there was a brave Leader, it was 
Stonewall Jackson. But he led to his own destruction. For 
one important thing for a Leader to learn, whether it be in 
the Army of the State or the Army*of the Lord, is not to 
permit one’s enthusiasm in Leadership to lead him so far 

ahead of his command that they turn their guns upon him. 
For that was the error of the brave Stonewall Jackson; and 
many a prophet of the Lord in his zeal for righteousness 
hath made the same Fatal Mistake. 
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The British “Reservation” and the Pact 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


contained in the correspondence of the British gov- 

ernment leading up to the signing of the pact of 
Paris, has been deferred to a separate article. The reason 
for this is the fact that the question of the British reserva- 
tion is wholly unlike those questions raised and satisfac- 
torily settled in M. Briand’s correspondence with Mr. Kel- 
logg. The French questions were all questions of law, and 
they were answered by the clarification of the law in respect 
to them. They involve not the slightest reservation, or 
exception, or qualification of the treaty, in letter or spirit. 
They leave the treaty absolutely intact, without amendment, 
without ambiguity. 

But the British case is a horse of another color. It in- 
volves no question of law, or of interpretation of the text 
of the treaty. If it is anything at all, it is a straight-out 
qualification of the plain intention of the pact. In this ar- 
ticle I am going to use the word “reservation” to refer to 
the statement of the British government. I do this with 
the explicit understanding that no reservation of any kind 
was included in the pact signed in Paris on August 27. I 
quote again the statement made by M. Briand in his speech 
delivered on that occasion. He declared that the govern- 
ments were signing the pact “unreservedly.” A reserva- 
tion, in the legal and true sense, is part of the document 
signed. Great Britain did not attach any reservation to 
the treaty, but signed like all the rest without qualification 
of any sort. The reservation is in the negotiating corre- 
spondence, not in the treaty. It therefore does not have 
the same standing as the text of the treaty. How much of 
a standing it has is a question over which lawyers will dif- 
fer. If I, who am the veriest layman in these matters, may 
venture an opinion, I should say that there is a wide dis- 
parity between the treaty and the correspondence leading 
up to it. The treaty involves the authority and honor of 
the government of Great Britain. The correspondence is 
only the expression of the opinion of the negotiators. The 
government has not assumed responsibility for all or any 
of the opinions expressed by the negotiators, but only for 
the obligations definitely expressed in the text of the treaty. 
The government cannot with honor denounce or violate the 
treaty, but it can denounce and nullify any position taken 
by the negotiators which it holds to be inconsistent with 
the treaty or contrary to the plain intention of the treaty. 


( cortsine in theo of the so-called “reservation” 


A “SPECIAL AND VITAL INTEREST” 


But let us get the facts before us. 

Perhaps the reader should be reminded that the great 
body of the correspondence leading up to the pact consisted 
of notes exchanged between Mr. Kellogg and M. Briand. 
When the negotiations had reached a certain point the en- 
tire proposal of a multilateral treaty for the renunciation 
of war, together with the French-American correspondence, 
was sent to the foreign offices of Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy and Japan. These foreign offices were asked for their 
opinion on the practicability of the proposal and for their 





comments on the questions treated of in the correspondence. 
The replies were all favorable to the principle of a multi- 
lateral treaty. The solutions offered by Mr. Kellogg to 
all the questions raised by M. Briand were acceptable to 
the four additional governments. No new questions were 
raised, save only by Sir Austen Chamberlain, Great Brit- 
ain’s secretary of state for foreign affairs, who set forth 
an additional observation on his own account. 

Sir Austen’s share in the correspondence consisted of two 
In the first, dated May 19, 1928, he called atten- 
“special and vital interest” 


notes. 
tion in the following words to a 
of Great Britain: 


The language of article 1, as to the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy, renders it desirable that I 
should remind your excellency that there are certain regions 
of the world the welfare and integrity of which constitute a 
special and vital interest for our peace and safety. His Maj- 
esty’s government have been at pains to make it clear in the 
past that interference with these regions cannot be suffered. 
Their protection against attack is to the British empire a 
measure of self-defense. It must be clearly understood that 
His Majesty’s government in Great Britain accept the new 
treaty upon the distinct understanding: that it does not preju- 
dice their freedom of action in this respect. The govern- 
ment of the United States have comparable interests any dis- 
regard of which by a foreign power they have declared that 
they would regard as an unfriendly act. His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment believe, therefore, that in defining their position 
they are expressing the intention and meaning of the United 
States government. 


A RESERVATION OF SELF-DEFENSE 


The relevant points in the above statement are these: 
(1) The “certain regions” are not specified, but are left in- 
definite. It thus possesses a blanket character making it 
possible to apply it to practically any contingency that might 
arise anywhere in the world-embracing British empire. It 
is generally assumed that Sir Austen had in mind Egypt 
and the Suez canal, but there is no reason why his observa- 
tion could not be used in a dispute involving Mesopotamia, 
or British Guiana in South America, or India, or even Can- 
ada, or any other region. (2) The statement suggests that 
an analogy exists between these indefinite British interests 
and the Monroe doctrine of the United States. This anal- 
ogy is misleading. A careful comparison of the two will 
disclose essential differences. (3) There is a strong inti- 
mation that Sir Austen believes the United States is reserv- 
ing the Monroe doctrine from the operation of the treaty. 
This takes the form of quoting the words “unfriendly act” 
from the original proclamation of the Monroe doctrine, 
with the implication that an “unfriendly act” does not lend 
itself to pacific adjustment under the treaty, but necessarily 
involves the use of war. The imputation of such a posi- 
tion to the United States was wholly gratuitous on the part 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain, and utterly without support in 
Mr. Kellogg’s correspondence or in any other statement 
made by him. (4) On the other hand, Sir Austen’s reser- 
vation is subsumed under the category of self-defense. The 
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protection of these unspecified regions “against attack is to 
the British empire a measure of self-defense.” 

Mr. Kellogg’s reply to this note was his last contribu- 
He carefully re-stated the so- 


lutions reached on all the points raised by M. Briand, but 


tion to the correspondence. 


made no reference whatever to Sir Austen’s special point. 
No reference was called for, inasmuch as the British claim 
was included under theeategory of self-defense, which was 
fully treated in general terms by Mr. Kellogg. After re- 
ceiving this final note, the fourteen governments sent replies 
to Mr. Kellogg definitively accepting the treaty as formu- 
lated by him, whereupon the date, August 27, was fixed 
for the signing in Paris. Sir Austen’s note of acceptance 
re-stated his special claim, this time making no reference 
to the principle of self-defense which was explicit in his 
previous note. This new statement, under date of July 18, 


was in the following words: 


As regards the passage in my note of the 19th May relating 
to certain regions of which the welfare and integrity consti- 
tute a special and vital interest for our peace and safety, I 
Great 
Britain accept the new treaty upon the understanding that it 


need only repeat that His Majesty's government in 


does not prejudice their freedom of action in this respect. 


We have now before us all the references made to the 
special British exception in the diplomatic correspondence. 
It will be noted that the matter is referred to only in the 
British notes. No other government commented upon it. 
Mr. Kellogg wholly ignored it. At the most, therefore, it 
possesses only such significance as may be claimed for an 
unapproved unilateral declaration by one party to an agree- 


ment. 
CLOUDED WITH AMBIGUITY 


But even so, it is to be noted that the statement is clouded 
with ambiguity. In its final form no reference is made to 
self-defense, albeit the later statement refers back to the 
earlier passage, which was based upon the principle of self- 
defense. The legal problem, therefore, would be to deter- 
mine what the expression, “in this respect,” refers to. Does 
it refer to “certain regions,” or to “the passage in my note 
of May 19”? 

If the former, it is serious. 
at all. 

In case the former construction is accepted, Great Brit- 


If the latter, it is not serious 


ain will be made to say: There are certain regions whose 
welfare and integrity are so vital to our peace and safety 
that we refuse to allow this treaty to prejudice our freedom 
of action in respect to them. In case the latter construc- 
tion is accepted, Great Britain will be made to say: In 
respect to the passage in our note of May 19, we understand 
that our freedom of action will not be prejudiced. 

If the former construction prevails, Great Britain will 
declare that she refuses to renounce war in these unspeci- 
fied regions. If the latter construction prevails, she will 
declare only that she refuses to renounce the right of self- 
defense in these unspecified regions. 


If Sir Austen meant his phrase, “in this respect,” to re- 


fer to “certain regions” in which Great Britain would not 
allow the prospective treaty “to prejudice their freedom of 
action,” he is making a real reservation, a serious reserva- 
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tion, whose application to a concrete dispute would nullify 
the pact, so far as Britain is concerned. But if he means 
to embrace the total passage in his former note, his appar. 
ent reservation is innocuous and superfluous, inasmuch as 
the principle of genuine self-defense is not involved in of 
affected by the treaty. 


WHAT DID THE RESERVATION MEAN? 


Which of these two, then, did he intend? 

We do not know. But meantime the damage has been 
done. For ambiguity as to the intention ofa signatory to 
a pact of this sort is almost as damaging as a clear-cut res- 
ervation. A treaty renouncing the right to use war as an 
instrument of national policy should have no cloud what- 
ever on its absolute validity. War cannot be renounced 
A reservation of any kind leaves a gap 
in the treaty as big as the renunciation itself. And if the 
supreme purpose of a treaty in renunciation of war is to 
create a peace basis for a new body of international law, 
no treaty that falls short of unqualified and unambiguous 
renunciation could function for this purpose. 


with reservations. 


I do not wish to pursue the legal consideration too far, 
aware as I am of my laymanship in such a matter. But 
before leaving it I would draw attention to one point, 
namely, that a reservation to a contract or treaty which con- 
tradicts or nullifies the plain intent of the text would have 
no standing in law. And if we take the more unfavorable 
of the two possible interpretations of Sir Austen’s second 
note, and say that he intended actually to reserve “certain 
regions” from the operation of the pact it seems clear that 
such a reservation would diametrically contradict the pact 
itself and would be, therefore, void. That is to say, Great 
Britain having given its pledge to the terms of the pact, 
could not act upon the reservation without dishonoring its 
plighted word. Only a look at article 2 of the pact is neces- 
sary to disclose this absolute contradiction : 


The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever origin they 
may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means. 


The nub of article 2 in its bearing on the British reserva- 


tion is in the clause, “. of whatever nature or of what- 
Great Britain promises in the 
treaty never to seek the solution of any dispute or conflict 


whatever its nature or origin may be, except by pacific 


ever origin they may be.” 


means. But in the reservation, (assuming now its unfavor- 
able interpretation), Sir Austen makes an exception of 
“certain regions” in which Britain does not propose to allow 
its “freedom of action” to be prejudiced by the treaty 
This, of course, is to say that black is white. Words can- 
not be more absolutely self-contradictory. Great Britain 
cannot live up to the treaty and live down to the reserva- 
tion at the same time. If she honors her pledge in the 
treaty, she must nullify the reservation. If she undertakes 
to apply the reservation, she can do so only at the expense 
of her national honor as a signatory to the treaty. 


THE HONOR OF BRITAIN 


I dwell on this, not because I imagine that in a great 
basic principle of national policy such as this treaty em- 
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bodies, the antinomy between the reservation and the treaty 
yill ever be resolved by a technical decision of a court. For 
after all, this treaty is by its nature one which only public 
opinion and the sense of honor of the nations subscribing 
to it can maintain. But if the people of Great Britain can 
be made to see how their government’s ambiguous state- 
ment in the correspondence clouds the sincerity of their 
signature to the treaty, I am confident that they will take 
whatever steps are necessary to clear their name and prove 
their good faith. No other nation’s signature is clouded in 
the slightest degree. Only Sir Austen Chamberlain’s state- 
ment raises any question as to the absoluteness of the re- 
nunciation of war. It is inconceivable that the people of 
Great Britain will allow such a moral disparity to obtain 
permanently between their government and all the other 
civilized governments of the world. 


BRITISH PEOPLE WERE MISLED 


Why, then, did the public opinion of Great Britain allow 
the reservation to stand at all? The answer is plain. Great 
Britain was told that in making her reservation she would 
be in the company of the United States, whose government 
was making an analogous reservation. This kept the Brit- 
ish people and their statesmen from looking critically at Sir 
Austen’s reservation. Their mind was obfuscated by the 
deft intimation that the United States was doing the same 
thing—therefore why should they be independently critical ? 
To this day British public opinion believes that the United 
States is reserving the Monroe doctrine from the operation 
of the pact, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Kellogg did 
not make a single reference to the subject from beginning 
to end of the correspondence. Chamberlain 
assumed the prerogative of reserving our Monroe doctrine 
for us! Nobody else discussed it! 
not say it in categorical terms. 


Sir Austen 


It is true that he did 
But he implied it, and hav- 
ing sowed the idea in the British mind, he was able to plant 
his own reservation without calling critical attention to 
what he was doing. 

In the house of commons, on July 30, Sir Austen used 
his reservation of our Monroe doctrine to defend himself 
for reserving the British Monroe doctrine. He silenced all 
his critics—Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Craw- 
furd, Commander Kenworthy other opposition 
speakers—by deftly taking refuge under the fact that the 
“Does 
anybody suppose,” he asked, “that the United States, in 
proposing this treaty, means to abolish or change a single 
policy in regard to their Monroe doctrine? Clearly not. 
In every treaty of arbitration which the United States gov- 
ernment has signed, they have reserved all questions relat- 
ing to the Monroe doctrine.” Sir Austen, as the Man- 
chester Guardian pointed out, “sought to commend the 
claim he was making for Great Britain to American sym- 
pathy by putting it in the same category as the Monroe 
doctrine, implying that in this case as in others the United 
States intended to ask for special recognition of that doc- 
trine.” 

Of course, the heart was taken out of the critics by such 
tactics, and the debate fizzled out. Here was the moment 
for some member of the labor or liberal party to arise and 


and 


\merican Monroe doctrine was being reserved. 
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declare that if the Monroe doctrine had been reserved from 
the operation of a treaty renouncing war, both Mr. Kellogg 
and his treaty would be held up to endless derision not only 
in world opinion, but in the opinion of Mr. Kellogg’s own 
countrymen. But no one challenged Sir Austen on this 
point. And the reason was because everyone, including the 
foreign secretary himself, was in mental confusion. He 
assumed that the Monroe doctrine was reserved because he 
could not imagine that it was being renounced! Of course 
the United States was not going to renounce the Monroe 
doctrine. The treaty had nothing to do with the Monroe 
doctrine as a policy. It proposed to renounce war, to re- 
nounce it as an instrument of policy—of Monroe doctrine 
policy and every other kind of policy. For the United 
States to say that we reserve disputes arising under the 
Monroe doctrine from our pledge renouncing war would 
render our renunciation of war absolutely farcical and val 
ueless. The treaty does not necessitate any change in the 
Monroe doctrine as a policy. Sir Austen’s own confusion 
on this point betrayed how inadequate was his understand- 
ing of Mr. Kellogg’s great proposal. But this would not 
have been so serious. 
critics, who were silenced, and to the British people, who 
thereby were unable to perceive the flagrant incongruity 


His confusion was imparted to his 


between the treaty whose acceptance they were clamorously 
demanding and the reservation of “certain regions” from 
its operation. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Hardly less, perhaps even more, damaging to the treaty 
was the effect upon America of Sir Austen’s presumptuous 
attempt to reserve America’s Monroe doctrine for us. It 
diverted attention from the treaty itself by raising a wholly 
false issue in American discussion. As we look forward 
to the fate of the treaty in the United States senate, there 
is only one unfavorable portent—that the senate, goaded by 
the British reservation, and obfuscated by the suggestion 
that the Monroe doctrine as a policy is somehow involved, 
will attach a reservation of the Monroe doctrine to its rati- 
fication of the treaty. This would be a real reservation! 
There would be no such ground for argument over its va- 
lidity as there is in the case of the so-called British reserva- 
For the reservation of the Monroe doctrine by the 
senate, being made after the governments had signed the 
treaty, would demand the re-submission of the treaty with 


tion. 


its reservation to all the governments for their acceptance. 
But this highly impracticable procedure would be valueless, 
even if it could be carried through. A treaty in renuncia- 
tion of war would not be worth the paper it was written 
on if it carried a single reservation of the right to use war. 
Such a reservation would wholly destroy the treaty as a 
basis for the creation and development of a new body of 
international law. And this, we must keep in mind, is the 
supreme value of a treaty in renunciation of war—it brings 
international law to the support of a system of permanent 
peace. 

Mr. Kellogg said nothing about the Monroe doctrine be- 
cause the treaty for the renunciation of war affects the 
Monroe doctrine no more than it affects any other policy 
of the United States. There is no more reason for reserv- 
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ing the Monroe doctrine from the operation of the pact 
than to reserve disputes arising in our relation with the 
Philippines, or with Mexico, or with Canada over the low- 
ered lake levels, or with France over the war debts, or with 
Japan over the quota system of immigration, or with Great 
Britain over prohibition and the Bahama Islands. To re- 
nounce war is not to renounce disputes. Disputes we shall 
The renungiation of war does not involve the 
renunciation of any policy whatever. It is a pledge not to 
use war as an instrument of that policy. It applies to all 
policies, to all disputes arising under any policy. There is 
no reason whatever in singling out a particular policy and 
saying we will abjure the use of war everywhere else, but 
in respect of this particular policy we reserve the right to 
use war. 


always have. 


WHAT WILL BRITAIN DO? 


The reader will bear in mind that I am dealing with the 
British reservation on the hypothesis that it means the 
worse of the two possible interpretations which may be 
given it. I do not know that this hypothesis reflects Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s intention. I do not know whether he 
intended to say that Great Britain reserved the right to use 
war as an instrument of policy in “certain regions,” or 
merely to say, superfluously, that Great Britain insisted 
upon the right of self-defense in “certain regions.” No- 
body knows. And no one will know until the British gov- 
ernment itself makes clear what the language of its for- 
eign secretary was intended to mean. 

We are thus brought to the practical crux of the situa- 
tion. The responsibility rests squarely upon the British 
government. The government of the United States desires 
to consummate a simple, unalloyed, unambiguous treaty in 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy, 
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to which every nation on the planet may subscribe, the effect 
of which will be to abolish the institution of war by expel- 
ling it from its present status of unchallenged legality, thus 
outlawing the war system and clearing the way for the de- 
velopment of a new international code of the laws of peace, 
Is Great Britain willing to stand in the way of such a con- 
summation ? 

I think I know the disposition of the people of Great 
Britain. And I confidently assert that when they perceive 
how the course of their government has muddied the clear 
waters of Mr. Kellogg’s simple proposal, they will take 
action to rectify the harm which has been done. Both the 
liberal and the labor parties have announced that they will 
nullify the reservation if they win a majority in the elec- 
tions next May. But my confidence in the sincere good 
faith of the British people in this business of outlawing 
war is such that, if there should develop in the United 
States senate a movement to reserve the American Monroe 
doctrine as an offset to the assumed reservation of the 
“British Monroe Doctrine,” I am able to envisage the Brit- 
ish people rising up as one man and compelling the present 
tory government to nullify Sir Austen Chamberlain’s res- 
ervation. 

More than that, if our senate ratifies the pact without 
reservation of any kind, as all other governments save Great 
Britain have agreed to do, and the people of Great Britain 
awake to find that their government alone has cast a cloud 
upon the title of this Great Charter outlawing war, they 
can be trusted in their own way and time to set right the 
great harm which the muddling of their foreign secretary 
has done to the cause of world peace. 


The next article—the fifth and last in the series—will 
be on “Tue SENATE AND THE PEACE Pact.” 


VERSE , 


Streets of Gold 


HOPE that the streets of Heaven 
Are not encased with gold— 
They would be cruel for the crippled 

The baby feet, and old. 


They would be blinding and searing 
To washer-women come 

Out of the steaming cellars 
Hid in the city slum. 


They would be bound to blister 
The swollen half-naked feet 

That sought for work through the city, 
In harrowing cold, and heat. 


I pray that the seraphs will carpet 
Heaven’s highways with evergreen grass— 
Scented, dew-drenched in the morning, 
Cool for the feet that pass. 
Ear BicELow Brown. 


In Hospital 


ET all the bright dreams go! 
4 But wait, let two remain: 
The hope that conquers woe, 
The rest that follows pain. 
CuarLes G. BLANDEN. 


Children 
H* WHO has children, 


Has other selves ; 
Tiny, fragile selves 
Built of his bones, 
His flesh, 
His pride, 
His dreams; 
Selves 
That link him to the beginnings, 
That fetter him to the silence 
Beyond the end. 

Eruet Romic Futrer. 
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DECEMBER SURVEY OF BOOKS 


Jesus—M an or Spirit? 


Jesus the Man and Christ the Spirit. By George Coulson 
Workman. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


ESUS, A MAN of Palestine, we know, but who is Christ, 
J the Spirit? Dr. Workman undertakes first to describe 

Jesus from the point of view of modern biblical criti- 
cism, quite free from creedal suppositions and dogmatic as- 
sumptions. In stating his thesis he writes: “Historical ex- 
egesis makes it possible to prove (sic) that the accounts of the 
virgin birth of Jesus are traditional, that his oneness with the 
Father was ethical, that his resurrection from the dead was 
spiritual, that the state of his pre-existence was impersonal, and 
that his place in the Trinity is experimental.” His laudable am- 
bition is “to hasten the time when the religion of dogma will 
give way to the religion of life, and the Christ of experience 
will take the place of the Christ of creed.” 

These brief quotations should serve admirably to attract to 
the book the thoughtful Christian who is becoming aware that 
something has happened to his old faith in Jesus Christ. Such a 
Christian will even share Dr. Workman’s feeling that the bur- 
den of proof is upon him to refute the virgin birth stories. 
And he will venture to follow the author’s guidance the more 
willingly when he understands that Dr. Workman will not lead 
him to any position that is out of harmony with the true inter- 
pretation of scripture. After reading the book it will be diffi- 
cult for him ever again to think of Jesus of Nazareth other 
than as a religious teacher and leader, who saves people by his 
life and teaching rather than by his deati and whose own re- 
ligious experience and manner of life it is for us and our salva- 
tion to reproduce. He will find it difficult tu deify Jesus in 
thought and speech or in prayer and praise. Perhaps, too, he 
may be tempted, like Dr. Workman, to revise some of the 
hymns in the interests of his new Christology. There is much 
that is admirable in this whole contention. 

Dr. Workman does not, however, confine his attention to 
Jesus the Man. When Jesus died he bequeathed his spirit to the 
world. Who or what is this spirit? I wish Dr. Workman had 
thought to compare the spirit of Christ with the spirit of Moses 
as he compared the man Jesus with the man Moses. I must 
confess that I have had difficulty in understanding just how 
the author pictures this spirit. The distinction between Jesus 
as man and Jesus as spirit is not clear. “A person walks, a 
spirit works.” But didn’t Jesus work? “As a person, Jesus 
instructed his followers and stimulated their minds; as a spirit, 
he energizes them and quickens their hearts.” 
gize and quicken as a man? 


Did he not ener- 


We are urged to distinguish between what Jesus does as a 
man and what he does as a spirit. Evidently, then, Christ the 
Spirit would seem to be the immortal self of Jesus still imme- 
diately active in the world. On the other hand, Christ the 
Spirit seems also to be a Christlike-mindedness, an attitude, 
which we are to exhibit. But such a disposition we may learn 
from Jesus the man only. We cannot get it directly through 
any presumed vitalizing energy of Christ the Spirit. Dr. Work- 
man seems to be operating with two different meanings of the 
term spirit. A frank abandonment of traditional phraseology 
might have relieved obscurity at this point. 

It is a long time since Albrecht Schweitzer recounted the 
heart-breaking process by which the figure of Jesus was dis- 
engaged from the suffocating wrappings of a worshiping dog- 
matics. The tragedy of this quest was that the historical Jesus, 


once recovered, seemed to have next to nothing to contribute 
to modern life. Did Schweitzer correctly interpret his evidence? 
I think not. But he does force upon us the theological task of 
operating frankly just with the historic Jesus. There is need of 
evaluating the saving help his remembered figure has for our 
poignant needs of security and adventure, of self-respect and 
recognition, of leadership, friendship and illumination. And 
this must be done without confusing the issue, as it seems to me 
Dr. Workman tends to confuse it. He not only pendulates be- 
tween two views of spirit, but he frequently overstates the 
claims he makes for Jesus the man by an unwarranted refer- 
ence to Christ the Spirit. 
A. C. McGirrert, Jr. 


America and German Education 


The American and the German University: One Hundred 
Years of History. By Charles Franklin Thwing. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.25. 


r AHIS SURVEY of the influence of German universities 
in America during the hundred years just past is a real 
contribution to the history of education in this country. 

The primary impulse toward college training in America given 
by England broke down with American independence and was 
followed by a short devotion to French influence, which ceased 
with the downfall of Napoleon, but since that time American 
students have gone mainly to Germany (about ten thousand) 
and large numbers of Germans have been professors in our 
colleges. The number of American students in Germany in- 
creased from the few at Gottingen at first to 1,345 at Berlin 
during the decade 1880-90; from that time up to the war there 
was a decline almost to the vanishing point; and even during 
the last decade Berlin has enrolled only about one hundred 
students. The large immigration to Germany was due to her 
good scholarship, good libraries and facilities for research not 
to be had in other countries, and to the spirit of sympathy be- 
tween the unsophisticated American and the plodding, matter- 
of-fact German, as contrasted with the conservative British and 
the artistic French. German influence has been largest in medi- 
cine, theology and philology, in the order named; and through 
our students who have gone there and their professors who 
have come here the German methods and ideals of study and 
research have had tremendous influence in this country. As to 
method, our students learned the lecture, seminar, library, 
laboratory, medical clinic, etc.; and as to ideals, they learned 
scholarly freedom and devotion to the quest of truth for its 
own sake. Industry and thoroughness always characterized 
German research, although it has not always been free from 
bias in the philosophical prepossessions and point of view; and 
the lecture as a class method is not without its serious defects. 
But all in all, it is impossible to estimate the magnitude of the 
salutary influence of German scholarship on higher education 
in this country. The author recognizes, however, that our stu- 
dents will never again go to Germany for their training as 
they once did. This is due to the fact that our universities are 
now as good as the German and in some respects superior to 
them. 

The contrast between German and American higher educa- 
tion in the past would not be so unfavorable to the latter if the 
author had kept clearly before his reader the distinction be- 
tween college and university. Apparently he has mainly had 
the college in mind in making his comparisons and such a com- 
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parison is bound to be misleading, for Germany has no institu- 
tion corresponding to our college, which we devote not to ab- 
stract and impersonal research, but to character development. 
In this matter of the teaching of “persons” as contrasted with 
the pursuit of abstract knowledge, the German system would do 
well to give some attention to our college idea. And German 
scholarship, especially as exemplified in the study of theology 
and the Christian religion, would be much improved by supple- 
menting its devotion to dexts and ancient languages with an 
orientation in physical and biological science, sociology, psychol- 
ogy and the history of religions. 

Moreover, the freedom, independence and cooperative unifi- 
cation of the German universities, while extremely efficient and 
productive for certain ends, cannot be considered as unmitigated 
blessings, even when contrasted with the confusion that has 
often characterized the efforts of our struggling American col- 
leges. In Germany there is no privately owned or operated uni- 
versity of any sort; education is the function and responsibility 
of the state. 
versities might at times be dominated by nationalistic interests. 


But it is obvious that such state-controlled uni- 
The German monarchy was also unusually efficient and eco- 
nomical as contrasted with our form of government, but for 
other good reasons Americans prefer a democracy. And it re- 
mains to be seen whether we shall ever unify and centralize 
our institutions of higher education under national control with 
the elimination of such colleges as do not measure up to a 
prescribed standard. 

SeLBy VERNON McCasLanp. 


The Story of a Great Preacher 


Dr. George H. Morrison. 
Clarke & Co., London, 5/-. 


By Alexander Gammie. James 


T WAS MOST SINGULAR that at the moment when Dr. 
George H. Morrison passed from our midst there should 
have appeared the first volume of a series on “Great 
Churchmen,” setting forth Dr. George H. Morrison “The Man 
His Work.” 


Scotland’s best known religious journalist. 


and It is written by Mr. Alexander Gammie, 
This volume will 
be eagerly read by thousands of Dr. Morrison’s admirers, who 
learned to love him for 


the comfort and 


brought to hearts in tribulation. 


encouragement he 
It is a compact, illuminating 
biography, revealing the humor, diligence, courage, courtesy and 
unchanging convictions of one whose genial character was 
The essential 
humanity of the man shines forth from these pages. 


appreciated fully by those who knew him well. 
The vol- 
ume should be placed in the hands of every young minister and 
layman of the Christian church. It would disabuse some minds 
of the foolish notion that ministers don’t work hard, and on 
the other hand might help some of us to apply ourselves more 
diligently to “mind our own business.” “The pulpit is a very 
jealous mistress,” said Dr. Alexander Whyte. His own life 
and that of George H. Morrison show that, if we cultivate the 
affection of the mistress, she offers treasures greater far than 
east or west unfold. 

The secret of the consistent success of Dr. Morrison’s min- 
istry is plainly set forth on these pages. From the commence- 
ment of his ministry Morrison grasped firmly and clearly the 
greatness of the high calling. His life of unobtrusive but far 
reaching and enduring service resulted from devotion of time 
and strength to nourishing his flock on the sincere milk of the 
Word, and guiding its footsteps by the green pastures of God’s 
promises. From this volume laymen might learn to relieve min- 


isters of much routine and detail work that distracts the 
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preacher and pastor from what ought to be clearly recognized 
as the first claim on his time and strength. Most ministers 
have so many things to do that they do nothing as well as jt 
ought to be done. They are so deeply involved in planning 
their work, that they have little opportunity to work their 
plan. Dr. Morrison’s plan was simple and he worked it sy. 
premely well. He sought to use pulpit, pen and pew for the 
upbuilding of the kingdom of God. His ministry sent Chris- 
tian men and women into public life. Thus indirectly he in- 
fluenced civic and national affairs. He was a preacher and a 
pastor—he was nothing else. This volume makes one ask. 
should the Christian minister try to be more?. It made this 
reviewer feel that there would be fewer problems in hearts and 
homes everywhere if we in the Christian ministry dedicated 
ourselves unreservedly to the more spiritual side of our calling. 
We would then like the subject of the biography affect life from 
core to circumference—a certain if less flamboyant road to the 
realization of the kingdom of God on earth. This volume will 
be a greater aid to effective ministries than a score of vol- 
umes on preaching. It ought to help many of us to a fresh and 
vital interpretation of the words “this one thing I do.” 
W. ErskINE BLACKBURN. 


Jerusalem, 1928 


The Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary 
Council. Eight volumes. New York and London: 
tional Missionary Council. 


Interna- 


NE STANDS confounded before the attempt to com- 
ment in any adequate manner on such a library as 
this. For here, in eight solid volumes, is the Chris- 

tian missionary enterprise as its Protestant leaders see it today. 
Here are the voluminous and scholarly reports which were pre- 
pared in advance of the Jerusalem conference held last spring. 
Here is the meat of the discussion that went on during the fif- 
teen days the conference was ia session. And here are the 
mercifully few but highly important reports adopted. Hence- 
forth, before Protestant missions can be discussed, here is the 
interpretation which must be taken into account. It is an enor- 
mous body of words, almost none of them wasted. 

The pattern into which the Jerusalem conference settled is 
indicated by the titles of these eight volumes. Beginning with 
“The Christian Life and 
Message in Relation to Non-Christian Systems of Thought and 
Life,” “Religious Education,” “The Relation Between the 
Younger and the Older Churches,” “The Christian Message in 
the Light of Race Conflict,” ‘The Christian Mission in Rela- 
tion to Industrial Problems,” “The Christian Mission in Rela- 
tion to Rural Problems,” “International Missionary Coopera- 
tion,” amd “Addresses on General Subjects.” The first thing 
that struck me when I surveyed this array was its difference 
from the topics considered at the Edinburgh conference of 1910 
—the last general missionary gathering before Jerusalem 1928. 
Where was the talk of unoccupied fields, with its appeal to 
maps so easily and completely divided between Christian and 
non-Christian territory? Where was the geographical division 
Where were the lists of converts, catechu- 
mens, and all the other established measurements of success or 
failure? Certainly you can find only a faint trace of that sort 
of thing remaining here. 

The second fact which this series of volumes establishes is 
that foreign missions is at an end. The Christian Century ven- 
tured to say that two or three years ago, and got liberally 
chided by mission executives for doing so. Donations, it was 
claimed, would suffer from too much such plain speaking. But 


the first, these titles are, in order: 
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now Jerusalem 1928 clearly says the same thing. Run over 
the list of issues here discussed and try to pick out one that 
applies to Asia or Africa any more than it does to Europe and 
America. Several of them plainly apply less. The industrial 
problem confronting Christianity is far less baffling in Peking 
than in Pittsburgh. It is not as hard to conceive men as adopt- 
ing the Christian attitude toward race in Bombay as in Bir- 
mingham. 

At once, of course, this point is challenged in the light of 
the first—and most important—volume in the group. But that 
first volume is, in fact, the most impressive evidence I have to 
adduce in support of my contention. Here the delegates set 
out to study “The Christian Life and Message in Relation to 
Non-Christian Systems of Thought and Life.” What hap- 
pened is indicated by the preliminary papers prepared for this 
discussion. They started talking about “Christianity and Hin- 
duism,” “Christianity and Confucianism,” and the like. But 
before they got through they had Rufus Jones talking on “Sec- 
ular Civilization and the Christian Task.” The same thing 
happened in the actual discussions. Many of the continental 
delegates came to Jerusalem with blood in their eyes, deter- 
mined to head off anything that might smack of a syncretism 
between Christianity and the other ethnic faiths. 
the battle was finally joined all engaged soon found that the 
real enemy was no “unrevealed” or “unsupernatural” religion, 
but that religion of secularism which is the actual faith of all 
the continents today. So that even in the matter of its non- 
Christian opponents, the missionary life and message has no 
longer any genuine “foreign” or “home” orientation. 

Three general impressions remain with me as I read these 
volumes. (The scope is too great to allow more than general 
impressions in a review of these dimensions.) First, the Chris- 
tian enterprise finds itself facing a much more appalling and 
actively inimical world than the mission leaders of twenty years 
ago dreamed. Talk about the Christianizing of such a world 
involves a conception of the Christian demand which, if gen- 
erally understood, would brand Christians as the most danger- 
ous radicals on earth. For this demand would, if carried into 
effect, destroy every fortune, upset every social and racial ac- 
commodation, and place the sign of infamy on practically every 
end for which the majority of men strive or method by which 
they seek to attain. 

Second, the Christian enterprise has a leadership, as disclosed 
at Jerusalem, a thousand leagues ahead of its following. To 
what extent the presence at Jerusalem of Asiatics and Africans 
without large institutional responsibilities influenced the think- 
ing, one has no way of telling. Certainly the conservative note, 
when it enters these volumes, almost always comes from a 
westerner. But the total effect is undeniably, enhearteningly 
There are spots—as in the debate between conti- 
nental Lutherans and the others on the Christian message— 
where one feels that final agreement was gained by one of those 
tricks of verbal legerdemain which produce unanimous votes 
rather than unanimous minds. Yet, in the sense that a new 
world was acknowledged and that their minds were open to its 
study and its influence, the leaders at Jerusalem were men and 
women whose faces were set ahead. 

Third, far as the universal Christian enterprise—for that is 
the only possible sort of title to apply to the interests consid- 
ered at Jerusalem 1928—has come, it has only well started on 
its way. Hold another conference eighteen years hence, and 
it is safe to say, for instance, that the way in which Chris- 
tianity was declared at Jerusalem to be sui generis because of 
its divine and supernatural revelation will be much amended, 
at least in the form of statement. Some of the brave declara- 
tions also concerning the relation of Christianity to industry, 


progressive. 
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or to gunboats, will have had time to disclose some of their 
deeper implications by that time. That the enterprise is mov- 
ing the disappearance of its “foreign” aspect proves. But that 
its motion toward some still unknown destination will gather 
acceleration with every year every circumstance in the modern 
world attests. 


PauL HuTCHINSON. 


The Cultural Possibilities of 
Democracy 


Democratic Distinction in America. By W. C. Brownell. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


N A VOLUME OF ESSAYS none too closely related ex- 

cept by a unity of genteel tone, dedicated to the memory 

of Stuart Sherman, W. C. Brownell proves himself again 
the kindly critic, the gentle monitor of our democracy. Eschew- 
ing both the earlier tone of excessive hope and the later tone of 
excessive despair, he assesses our national scene with reference 
to the cultural potentiality of American life. The commonly 
heralded democratic tendency toward mediocrity is a tendency 
about which we can do something, about which, in fact, we 
have been and are doing something, in our own way. 

Through successive chapters on “Our Democracy,” “Our Dis- 
tinction,” “Our Basic Traits and Temper,” “The Spirit of So- 
ciety,” “Humor and Sentiment,” “Tradition,” “Formal Educa- 
tion,” and “Popular Culture,” the author affirms the compati- 
bility of democracy and distinction, particularly the American 
variety of each, which he derives from our individualist devel- 
opment of character and fraternity. On the other hand, in the 
further development of these qualities, generally recognized as 
our intrinsic possessions, he maintains the need of such forces 
of concert as are only to be found in a socia) maturity which 
we have not yet reached, and the humor and sentiment, taste, 
tradition, and humanities, here as elsewhere today in abeyance. 
For their reinvigoration among us he sees most definite promise 
in the striking progress we have already made in popular cul- 
ture, an eminently civilizing factor both democratic and dis- 
tinguished. 

T. V. Smita. 


Hark from the Tomb 


The Tendency of History. 
lan Company, $1.50. 


By Henry Adams. The Macmil- 


HERE IS A WIT that is wisdom; there is a wit that is 
only wit. The former comes from the whole life, and 
belongs to truth and reality; the second comes from 
The one 


is the vital light which accompanies heat; the second is the 


mere cerebration, and belongs only to logic and fact. 


ghostly phosphorescence of a cold ignts fatuus. 

The style of Henry Adams in “The Tendency of History” 
belongs to the wit of cerebral phosphorescence. It has a fox- 
fire brilliance that at first intrigues and at last irritates; it has 
none of the sun-flaming magnificence, as of the huge and care- 
less day, which you find in great minds like Whitman. It be- 
longs to the witty (and sometimes brilliant) journalism of the 
intellect; it never belongs to eternalism—that flesh-and-blood 
reality of which one says, “Whoso touches this book touches a 
man.” 
the justification or the refutation of the man: the style, to a 
vital psychologist, is the best answer to the thesis of that 
“Tendency of History” which is really only the tendency of 
Henry Adams. 


And (as always) style is not merely the man—style is 
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The book is an attempt to apply thermodynamics to what one 
might call biodynamics—i.e., physics to biology. Its thesis is 
that just as in the material universe energy always tends to 
dissipate itself from higher to lower until it is degraded into 
equilibrium, so in evolution and in society, life is a degradation 
of energy into the equilibrium of lesser potentialities, of sleep, 
of eventual death. 

As you follow the coldly beautiful logic, scintillant with a 
rather wicked delight in pricking the bubble Man and the bubble 
Science (i.e. the dogmatists of easy evolution), you feel some- 
what as a train with clairvoyance might if it were irresistibly 
whirled along the unbreakable logic of two steel rails toward 
the worst wreck in the history of seven railroads: you fairly 
see the sun going out, you feel the mainspring of the cosmos 
unwinding, you know man a lapse of life whose genius is burn- 
ing away like the final coals of a dying fire... . But (being 
not a train but a man) you can step off the rails into another 
dimension of truth—toward answers at first irrelevant, but 
finally of the highest relevance. Kemwerer Whitman: 


“You shall possess the good of the earth and the sun (there are 
millions of suns left) .. . 
I have heard what the talkers were talking, the talk of the 
beginning and the end, 
But I do not talk of the beginning or the end. 
There was never any more inception than there is now, 
Nor any more age or youth than there is now, 
And will never be any more perfection than there is now . 
Urge and urge and urge, 
Always the procreant urge of the world.” 


Or remember Blake—and the terrible genius of such a picture 
as “Glad Day,” where against the stolid ebony inane of night 
leaps forth the sun: not a wasting mass of lifeless matter, but 
a magnificent athlete—spirit and life (not mechanism) under- 
lying the sun itself! Or recall Bergson’s dynamic intuition of 
matter as the mere lapse and drag of that spirit which is reality 
forever creating the worlds (and itself) with its urge and surge 
of ardor. These are not logical answers to the degradationist, 
they are vital answers: as to an octogenarian who complains 
that the world grows old and cold and dreary, the best answer 
is—a kitten chasing its tail. 


“A puddle, or the cricket’s cry, 
Is to doubt a full reply.” 


There is also (if you require it) the sober answer that physics 
itself is today not a period after life, but a question-mark after 
matter. 

But we may fairly judge the quality of Henry Adams’ science 
by the quality of his evidence taken from everyday living. 
Here he solemnly offers us (like the poor-in-spirit whom we 
have always with us) these evidences of historic degradation: 
today the poets are “pessimists to a man”; suicides and insanity 
increase; anarchists condemn society by their desire to change 
it; even the vitalist, Bergson, asserts that humanity has lost 
life-illuminating instinct; some spectacled wise-man declares 
that the moderns lack will; “society exhibits a constantly de- 
creasing vitality.” 

But you already see the old familiar drift. ... All these 
half-truths which are whole-falsehoods are the reeds upon which 
a broken spirit always leans. Answers are easy: are Chester- 
ton, Kipling, Hodgson, Davies, Frost pessimist poets? Does 
not Bergson believe that by winning intuition we attain a 
triumphant synthesis surpassing both instinct and intellect? 
What more tremendous incarnation of will has history recorded 
than Lenin? Was not the Russian revolution (whether you 
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like it or not) as full of urge and ardor as the song of the 
morning stars? If, then, we cannot believe Henry Adams con. 
cerning the things that he has seen (society today), how shall 
we believe him concerning the things he has not seen (the futile 
ashes of the sun) ? 

The actual tendency of history is fortunately different from 
the tendency of Henry Adams—neither unbroken ascent, nor 
unbroken descent—neither inevitable evolution, nor mechanical 
degradation. It doth not yet appear what we shall be; but it 
doth already appear that neither we, nor the cosmos, is a run- 
down coffee-mill—in spite of the lugubrious conclusions of all 
the broken spirits who translate their death and all its woe into 
print. E. MERrILv Roor. 


The Metaphor of Divine Fatherhood 


The Humanity of God. By John Wright Buckham. Harper 
& Brothers. $2.50. 


HEN I TOOK UP Buckham’s “The Humanity of 

W God,” I fully expected to read another of those be- 

witchingly clever, half-right, impassioned tracts of hu- 
manism, a tract that would spell “humanity” with a capital “H” 
and call it God, “Bible” with a small “b,” and not spell sin at 
all. None of these things did I find. I found instead an open- 
eyed appraisal of science, philosophy and the facts of life, dark 
as well as bright, joined to a single-minded devotion to a dis- 
covery in personal experience, made apparently many years 
ago, and that discovery is God. Religion and learning meet, 
bow and walk off arm in arm in happy fellowship in this book 
by Buckham. 

The author begins his book where a book on God ought to 
begin, namely, with a chapter on “Experiencing God.” UlIti- 
mately, we believe there is a God, not because it has been proved 
to us, but because “the sense of sacredness, involving an aware- 
ness of a genuine, though but partially apprehended reality, 
remains one of the ultimate, significant, irresolvable factors of 
human experience, however closely bound up with experience 
as a whole.” Theology is an attempt to interpret the experience 
of God achieved by intuition. 

In attempting to interpret our experience intelligently, we 
can adopt either metaphysical or metaphorical terms. The 
philosopher for his purpose will prefer the former, though he 
too, when in the grip of religious feeling, will join us in cher- 
ishing the latter. For practical purposes, metaphorical terms 
give us a more stimulating interpretation than do metaphysical 
terms. The two need not be in conflict with each other, nor 
need they mutually exclude each other. The long and short 
of it is, our minds are so constituted that we lay hold on symbols 
as an aid to understanding. A constellation in the heavens 
which you cannot see, though you are looking right at it and 
have available a most elaborate and thoroughly scientific de- 
scription to aid you in finding it, becomes visible at once when 
someone makes a few dots on a piece of paper, the dots stand- 
ing in positions relative to each other, somewhat like the stars 
in the constellation (the figure, I think, is Dr. Orchard’s). 
The dots on the paper ars not the constellation and no one 
supposes that they are. But, undeniably, they aid you with 
telling accuracy in finding the constellation. This, I think, is a 
fair exhibition of Buckham’s position regarding the use of 
symbol as applied to the finding of God. He chooses the meta- 
phorical term “Father” as the most adequate symbol with which 
to exploit the meaning, significance and nature of God, and he 
does it extraordinarily well. . 

In the chapters that follow, the writer blinks none of the 
problems that might normally be expected to beset such an en- 
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terprise. There are four chapters on what theology, philosophy, 
natural science and mysticism have to say about the adequacy 
of “Divine Fatherhood.” There are five chapters on “Ob- 
stacles.” In these chapters the problem thrown up by the 
dark side of nature, the problem of suffering and death, the 
discouraging problem of history and the problem of providence 
are all treated bravely and honestly. That sentiment has not 
carried the writer beyond the bounds of good sense is exhibited 
very characteristically in this story which has been included. 
A certain woman came to Archbishop Temple, saying, “Your 
Grace, my aunt was going to take the ten o’clock train last Fri- 
day and something occurred to prevent it, and the train was 
wrecked and every one on board killed gr injured. Was not 
that a special Providence?” “Well, madam,” answered the 
archbishop, “not knowing your aunt, I really cannot say.” 

The book closes with a series of chapters on the effects on 
our everyday life of belief in the divine fatherhood. 

We have had a great many books on God these latter years. 
Pringle Pattison, with his learned “Idea of God,” apparently 
pulled triggers in a great many other minds. At any rate, 
since the publication of this book, we have had Sorley, “Moral 
Values and the Idea of God”; Webb’s two books, “God and 
Personality” and “Divine Personality and Human Life”; Otto, 
“The Idea of the Holy”; and, more recently still, Turner’s in- 
teresting contribution, “Personality and Reality” and “The Na- 
ture of Diety.” The books named constitute, in my judgment, 
an indispensable list for any preacher’s library. Buckham’s 
book does not achieve the classic distinction of Otto, nor does it 
reach the dizzy heights of scholarship so common in Pringle 
Pattison. Moreover, it is uninformed by the subtle logic of 
Turner, as he is giving Hegelianism a new day of grace. There 
is more alloy in Buckham’s book and, for that reason, it is 
more available for general circulation. 

Mires H. KruMsine. 


Challenging the Educators 


A Sociological Philosophy of Education. By Ross L. Finney. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


RANKLY AT ODDS with what he calls “the obses- 
PH ses of the Zeitgeist,” such as the cult of change, the ex- 

aggerated individualism, and the perfection of the eco- 
nomic order, it might be expected that Dr. Finney, who is no 
stranger to readers of The Christian Century, would break a 
lance with writers like Stoddard, Grant, and Wiggam. Yet his 
courage goes beyond this. Within the compass of a single vol- 
ume, he takes issue with such a pedagogue as John Dewey, such 
psychologists as John Watson and the near-behaviorists, Thorn- 
dike and Allport, and with such a widespread epidemic as that 
of mental measurements. 

It must be understood, however, that here we have no lonely 
voice crying in the wilderness, no Athanasius contra mundum. 
There are weighty confirmations for the leading ideas of this 
book, though they may not hitherto have been enlisted in the 
central idea of the “telic’ function of education. Albert 
Schweitzer has likewise traced our contemporary confusions to 
the lack of a Weltanshauung or world-view. The late Benja- 
min Kidd, Wissler, Graham Wallas, Taggart and Ogburn, have 
each, from his own vantage point, stressed social heredity as 
being more potent than physical inheritance. There have arisen 
in educational circles some misgivings about the infallibilities 
of the I. Q. tests, and the “fallacy of geneticism,” which would 
evaluate the higher in terms of the lower, is now fairly gener- 
ally conceded. Nevertheless in stabbing us into reality about 
“popular myths,” “soft pedagogy,” the “blight of extraneous 
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motivation,” our need of “sheer obedience under group compul- 
sion,” and the like, this writer, without recourse to the authori- 
ties we have cited, makes quite a substantial case by the strength 
of his own arguments. 

Reduced to lowest terms, the gist of this new volume of the 
“Modern Teacher’s Series” is that we urgently need a new 
philosophy of education; that we require at least a measure of 
formal schooling; that the cult of mental measurements pre- 
vents us from seeing that society must be trained for similar 
rather than for different functions; that preparation for social 
life involves suppression no less than expression; that the con- 
servation of the great institutions of society must come through 
educational rather than through economic determinism; that 
social control should pass from captains of industry to a fra- 
ternity of scholars; that federal aid constitutes the basis of sup- 
plies for an adequate educational program; and that the profes- 
sion of educators must be delivered from slavish and detailed 
technique for the larger task of promoting liberal culture. 

The charge of an obscure style, so often leveled against 
writers on academic subjecis, finds no justification in this work 
of Professor Finney, although the title may seem forbidding. 
Indeed, in his impassioned zeal for a salvation “through the 
curriculum makers,” the pen of a ready writer seems at times 
to tend toward the other extreme. Light can dazzle as well as 
illuminate, and a sort of Chautauqua cleverness occasionally 
distracts one from the dignity of the theme and the seriousness 
of the argument. The private prayer of the preacher, “Lord, 
save me from my vocabulary,” may have to be incorporated in 
the liturgy of even a sociologist, and the religious terminology 
may be obscure to the highly specialized “hierarchy of scientists 
and educators” from whom he expects so much. One could wish 
also that there might be a certain tempering of language, and 
that contrary views might not be dismissed so frequently as 
“fads,” “mythologies,” and “obsessions.” In this we are only 
jealous lest moral passion might possibly be construed as 
Podsnappery. 

When all is said, I would commend this remarkable contribu- 
tion as being of great pith and moment. Our hope lies in such 
a variant. Dr. Finney sees with intuitive clearness the need 
of “some Great Cause” as a driving force for the world-weary, 
and specialists and laymen alike are placed under obligation for 
the courageous learning which is at the same time both a com- 
manding challenge and a cause of cheer. 

W. P. Lemon. 


An Angel in Fiction 
The Bishop’s Wife. By Robert Nathan. Bobbs Merrill, $2.00. 


HEN BISHOP BROUGHAM decided to build a 

W bigger and better cathedral, he was faced with the 
problem of securing an archdeacon to help him in the 
enterprise—a man godly yet tactful, enthusiastic yet efficient, 
good at figures and with a keen eye for the newspapers. “What 
I need,” prayed the Bishop in half whimsical dispair, “is an 
angel from heaven.” But no one could have been more sur- 
prised than he when his prayer was taken literally, and the 
angel Michael came from heaven to be his archdeacon. Michael 
was a fairly experienced angel, being somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of six thousand years old. Wandering about with the 
children of Israel had taught him psychology. He sold the 
cathedral idea to Mr. Cohen to the extent of $25,000 and by 
somewhat similar strategy, persuaded Professor Wutheridge to 
increase his ten dollar subscription to fifteen. His winning 
personality brought him social success. But Bishop Brougham 
himself had been more successful as an administrator than as 
a husband. What was more natural than that his lovely young 
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wife should be attracted to the heavenly visitor? Only the 
essential nature of angels of Hebrew extraction prevented a 
situation as unique in fiction as in life—a triangle with one 
angle an angel. The book is a curious mixture of satire and 
mysticism—impossible, but thoroughly delightful. 

Rut Hunt. 


Peoples and Places 


S A NEAR-PERFECT book of travel I submit THe Span- 
1sH PAGEANT, by Arthur Stanley Riggs (Bobbs, Mer- 
rill, $5.00). It combines observation, interpretation, 

style—and romance. Naturally, one expects romance in a pic- 
ture of Spain, though one fears sticky sentimentality. The ap- 
prehension is groundless here. It is a healthy-minded ro- 
mance. The author is appreciative, but not reduced to a state 
of maudlin intoxication even by the whispering waters and 
the sickly-sweet mourning of the bulbuls at Granada. “Every- 
thing between the two is artificial, over-decorated, stultified by 
its own sweet speciousness.” He makes an honest effort to 
subordinate history to the present scene, and does, but it is as 
impossible for one who knows anything to write of Spain with- 
out copious references to its history as it is for one who feels 
anything to be insensitive to its romance. I am going to pre- 
scribe this book as a cure for a friend who professes a “loathing 
for books of travel.” A dose of fifty pages every evening for a 
week before retiring ought to effect a cure—unless she claims 
that this is not a book of travel but one of pictures, ideas and 


emotions. And that is true, too. 


The popular lecturer, E. M. Newman, adds to his Russia and 
Italy a profusely illustrated volume entitled See1nc Ecypt AND 
THE Hoty Lanp (Funk & Wagnalls, $5.00). It is a book de- 
void of sentiment, except of the more obvious sort, but replete 
with reliable information and with a profusion of pictures, both 
photographic and verbal. It will be valuable as preparatory to 
a journey in those countries. 


ARMENIA AND THE Near East, by Fridtjof Nansen (Duf- 
field, $3.00) is primarily a study of the problem of the Ar- 
menian refugees who were expatriated as a result of the war 
and of the efforts in their behalf by the league of nations com- 
mission of which Dr. Nansen has been the head. It is an in- 
forming statement of facts and a moving plea for justice to 
the remnant of this unfortunate race. 


A picture of the Scottish mind is given in Robert Scott’s 
ScoTLAND THROUGH AMERICAN Eyes (Scribners, $1.75). This 
intelligent visitor to Scotia leaves it to others to tell of scenery 
and of the monuments of the past, while he depicts the life of 
the country—political, social, industrial and religious. His 
American eyes saw deeply into the conditions which he de- 
scribes and, while he speaks as a sincere friend and admirer, 
he deals faithfully with the Scottish people on more than one 
point. 


Call it a history of Haiti, and it sounds dull and academic; 
call it the romance of Haiti, and it sounds sentimental and fanci- 
ful. But call it what you will, John W. Vandercook’s BLack 
Majesty (Harpers, $2.50) gives both the history and the ro- 
mance, the heroism and the tragedy of Haiti’s struggle for in- 
dependence from France and her still more bitter struggle with 
herself. It is the epic of King Christophe. 
be reminded of “Emperor Jones.” But this is authentic his- 
tory as well as dramatic narrative. At moments, also, it acci- 
dentally becomes comedy—as with the discovery of a “Count 
of Limonade” and a “Duke of Marmalade” at the court of the 
black king. But the comic interludes are few and slight. The 
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thing as a whole is a tragedy, stark, terrible, grotesque, pro. 
foundly moving. 


Tue New Arrica, by Donald Fraser (Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, $1.00), is a missionary book, full of compact 
and reliable information about the recent changes in the dark 
continent, its native religions, the problems of racial contact, 
the progress of the church and of education, and the future 
outlook. 


If the title of Stanley Warburton’s AN AvATAR IN VisHNU 
Lanp (Scribners, $3.00) suggests to the reader, as it did to the 
reviewer, a learned work on comparative religion, let it be 
promptly said that it is nothing of the sort. It is a whale of 
a tale of adventure on an enterprise of dubious legality along 
the coast of India, and the circumjacent shores of the Gulf of 
Oman and the Arabian Sea, and through the hinterland of said 
coasts. But all is not said when it is said that it is a tale of ad- 
venture. It is also a story of human nature in the many and 
varied forms that human nature assumes in that welter of min- 
gled populations, and it is based, apparently, upon an ample 
supply of first-hand information about this human subject mat- 
ter. As to verisimilitude, one would almost swear that the 
events had happened, that they could never have been related 
with such an air and so much supporting circumstance if they 
had not happened. I wouldn’t say that the reader will under- 
stand very much about the Indian character and point of view 
after reading the book, but he will understand that they are 
very difficult to understand. 


Tne Fiute or tHe Gops, by Marah Ellis Ryan (Stokes, 
$3.00) is a novel of Indian life in the Pueblos of Arizona and 
New Mexico in the days of the conquistadores. It was first 
published nearly twenty years ago and has gained a recognized 
place in the literature of our magic southwest. A great part 
of the action centers around the pueblo of San Ildefonso, which 
modern visitors to that region knew as a sleepy village on the 
Rio Grande, twenty-five miles north of Santa Fe. But the 
author recreates the atmosphere of nearly four centuries ago, 
and shows a fine sensitiveness to the nuances of Indian thought 
and emotion. 


Speaking not as a sociologist, which I am not, but as a 
mere reader and reviewer of books, I should say that Julia 
Peterkin’s ScarLet S1ster Mary (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50) is the 
most valuable contribution of the year to the study of race 
relations. Perhaps that is a cold and academic thing to say 
about a novel which pulses with life, but it is true just because 
the story pulses with life—with the life of a Negro community 
on a remote South~Carolina plantation and particularly with 
the life of that robust and wholesome minded sinner who, for 
the obvious reason, is called scarlet Sister Mary. For how can 
there be any real progress in the understanding of the re- 
lations of races unless there is sympathetic insight into the 
minds and feelings of the race which is, for most of us, atien 
and “inferior?” If there is any other writer who knows so 
well the intricate simplicities of the Negro mind as it exists 
in a place completely isolated from white influences—for there 
is not a white character in the book—certainly there is no other 
who can so well depict them. 


It is well that Mary Austin has collected into a volume, THE 
CHILDREN SING THE Far West (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00) 
the poems which she has been writing for many years for 
children about the animals and places and people of that west 
which she knows so well and which she has interpreted so 
competently for adults. Western children especially will de- 
light in it, but not only these. 

W. E. G. 
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Preliminary Announcement 


‘ The Divinity School of the University of Chicago 


and 


; The Chicago Theological Seminary 


: Summer Quarter 
f First Term: June 17 to July 24, 1929 
1 


1 |) Studies and Training in Cooperative Protestantism 


Cooperation is replacing competition in American Protestant- The Faculties of the Divinity School of the University of 
ism. A new type of church activity is developing. It is more Chicago and the Chicago Theological Seminary will jointly 
than inter-denominationalism, It is a new cooperative Prot- offer special courses in preparation for leadership in those 
estantism. [If it is to accomplish all that it should, it needs fields in which Protestant bodies are already cooperating. 
to be understood and its leaders need to be trained. These courses will themselves illustrate their topics. 


l . CLA SSWORK for which academic credit will be given: 


Federated Protestantism—F. Ernest Johnson, Research Secretary of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 

Cooperation on the Foreign Field—A. G. Baker, Associate Professor of Missions, The University 
of Chicago. 

Cooperation in Cities and in Rural Life—Arthur E. Holt, Professor of Social Ethics, The Chicago 
rheological Seminary and The Divinity School, University of Chicago. 


Cooperation in the Religious Life in Colleges and Universitices—R. H. Edwards, Executive 
of National Council of Religion in Higher Education and United Religious Work in Cornell 
University. 


. ‘ T ma) vl T ‘ a - 

2 CON FEREN CES With these classes will be associated expert advisers: 

Ernest G. Guthrie, General Director of the Chicago Congregational Missionary and Extension 
society. 

Warren H. Wilson, Secretary of the Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States. 

Charles H. Sears, Secretary of Baptist Missions, New York City. 


Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


on the Principles, Possibilities and Methods of 


3. PUBLIC LECTURES Cooperative Protestantism 


will be given each afternoon by Shailer Mathews, Arthur E. Holt, W. E. Garrison, 
Charles H. Sears, Samuel McCrea Cavert, Ernest G. Guthrie and Warren H. Wilson 





These classes, lectures, and conferences are intended to be especially serviceable to the 
Executives of cooperative Protestant ventures, Mission Boards, Church Federations, 
State Conventions, City Extension Societies, Religious Workers in Universities, and 
all others interested in bringing new efliciency to Protestant churches. 


These special vocational courses constitute a part of the total program of 
the Summer Quarter, June 17 to August 30, 1929. Last year 435 students 
were registered in 81 courses given by 41 instructors, The Summer Quarter 
1929 wiil provide equal opportunities for study in all fields of religious interest. 





- 
A Further details will be given later in the Summer Announcements of the two 
institutions. 
Reservation of rooms should be made as early as possible. 
SHAILER MATHEWS, 
Dean, The Divinity School, 
The University of Chicago 
OZORA S. DAVIS, 
President, The Chicago Theological Seminary 
1 
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President Tipple Resigns from 
Drew Seminary Leadership 

Dr. Ezra Squier Tipple, who has served 
Drew theological seminary since 1905, 
first as professor, then succeeding Dr. 
H. A. Buttz as president in 1912, has pre- 
sented his resignation as president, to 
take effect upon the electiin of his suc- 
cessor. Health conditions, according to 
the Christian Advocate, compel Dr. Tip- 
ple to leave the Drew leadership. Of Dr. 
Tipple as president, the Advocate says: 
“President Tipple has been a _ notable 
builder during his 23 years at Madison, 
and especially in the 16 years of his ad- 
ministration. His leadership has added 
courses, raised standards, enlarged facul- 
ties, formed new _ schools, beautified 
grounds, erected buildings, increased en- 
dowments, and won the confidence of a 
great constituency. No educational ex- 
ecutive has spent himself more unselfishly 
on a great and worthy institution. Some 
of his most far-seeing plans are just on 
the verge of fruition, when stern neces- 
sity compels him to seek a respite from 
his labors.” 


Dr. Luccock on the President’s 
Armistice Day Speech 

At the meeting of the board of foreign 
missions of the Methodist church, held in 
New York Nov. 20, Dr. Halford E. Luc- 
cock, of Yale divinity school, criticized 
President Coolidge’s Armistice day speech, 
expressing the hope that the speech is 
“the valedictory of the old administration 
and not the inaugural of the new.” “The 
President and congress will hear from the 
Christian conscience of the country,” he 
declared, “when the heart and mind of the 
people have been so stirred by the great 
moral and spiritual adventure of the Paris 
peace pact. The Christian forces of the 
country should not be satisfied to turn 
their backs on that adventure and occupy 
themselves with sitting down in shipyards 
and building more cruisers. Mr. Coolidge 
is too much like Bunyan’s character, Mr. 
Facing-Both-Ways. The philosophy of 
Bunyan’s character rested on the great 
truth that there is much to be said on both 
sides. The President has straddled the 
whole issue by endorsing positions which 
are not compatible with each other. In 
the next few weeks the Christian con- 
sciences of this country must thunder loud 
enough to split the eardrums of congress.” 


President Coolidge Honored 
By Catholic University 

President Calvin Coolidge was awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws at 
the recent exercises at the Catholic uni- 
versity accompanying the inauguration of 
Rt. Rev. James H. Ryan as rector of the 
school. 


Death of Prof. William 
Morth Rice 

Dr. William North Rice, professor 
emeritus of geology and natural history in 
Wesleyan university, died Nov. 13 at the 
home of his son in Delaware, O. Dr. Rice 
was a member of the Wesleyan faculty for 
51 years, and held the emeritus position 
for 10 years. He was known as Wesley- 
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an’s “grand old man.” For over a half- 
century his influence in the administrative 
policies of the college was notable. He 
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was especially renowned for his service in 
the religious life of the college and in his 
efforts toward the “harmonizing” of sci- 


British Table Talk 


London, November 13. 
N THE MAIN, Nov. 11 was kept sol- 
emnly as a day of remembrance, not of 
victory, but of peace, and of the price 
which was paid by our dead. The churches 
were everywhere well attended. In many 
of them, by the help of 
After Armistice “loud speakers,” the serv- 
Day ice at the cenotaph was 
followed. This was the 
first time this was permitted, and it was 
everywhere welcomed. In the evening 
there was an act of remembrance in the 
Albert hall. I heard it on the wireless, 
and did not feel that it made any definite 
impression upon me; those who were 
present must have found it a moving cere- 
mony, but to one who could only hear the 
sounds from afar it seemed too long and 
strained, and even artificial. However, to 
the mind of the Rev. G. A. Studdert-Ken- 
nedy, poet padre and evangelist, it sug- 
gested great thoughts and solemn visions. 
He begins his account by saying that he 
wonders whether God himself understands 
the British people; and he proceeds to in- 
terpret the program, which began with a 
gigantic battalion concert, in which the 
soldiers sang, “Pack up your troubles” 
and “It’s a long, long way to Tipperary.” 
Afterwards there was the processional of 
the choirs, singing, “Lead, kindly Light”; 
two funeral marches; a speech, admirable 
in every way, from Admiral Jellicoe; 
hymns; prayers; an address by the deputy 
chaplain-general; the “last post” and the 
“reveille,” with the national anthem at 
the end. After telling what “Lead, kindly 
Light” meant—“a_ raiding-party with 
blackened faces and bits of brushes in 
their tin-hats, led by an ex-burglar, sing- 
ing this hymn in a broken barn on the 
Arras front before they all went out to get 
killed,” Mr. Studdert-Kennedy—Wood- 


bine Willie, the soldiers called him—tells 
what the “last post” meant to him. “I 
heard all the women in the world crying 
for babies that were dead,-and in some 
odd way being comforted by God and fall- 
ing asleep. I saw the lights in the camp 
go out and the stars shine down on the 
tents. I heard the tramp of a solitary 
sentry who cried out a challenge to the 
dead. ‘Halt! Who goes there?’ And back 
from the ends of the universe there came 
a great full-throated cry, ‘Friend!’ And 
the sentry answered, ‘Pass, friend. All's 
well!’” If it meant that for others, then 
the act of remembrance must have been a 
memorable experience. 
” > 7 
Other Public 
Matters 
Parliament has reopened; so far its pro- 
ceedings might be called skirmishes. The 
chief points upon which the opposition 
will direct their attack are the alleged fail- 
ure of the government to deal with unem- 
ployment, the colossal measure for the re- 
lief of industry from the crushing burden 
of rates, the danger of safe-guarding and 
the mishandling of the problem of naval 
disarmament. The government, with two 
eyes upon the election, will make the most 
of its good deeds and try to shape a popu- 
lar budget by reducing the income tax and 
by other means which may occur to the 
fertile mind -of Mr. Winston Churchill. 
. It is customary to celebrate the en- 
trance by the lord mayor of London upon 
his office by a banquet at the Guildhall, at 
which the prime minister speaks to the 
world. Sir Kynaston Studd is the new 
lord mayor. He belongs to a family fa- 
mous in the cricket-field; C. T. Studd, the 
brother of the lord mayor, now a mission- 
ary in Africa, formerly in China and India, 
(Continued on next page) 
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THE HUMANITY OF GOD (Buckham) 
“Thorough, illuminating, thoughtful, accurate."—Dr. George A. Gordon—$2.50 


AFFIRMATIVE RELIGION (Garrison) 


“Reveals a wholesome outlook on religion.”"—/. J. Cahill—$2.00 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN PREACHING (Krumbine) 


“Homely and healthy interpretations.“"—Henry Goddard Leach—$2.50 


CHARLES W. ELIOT: Puritan Liberal (Saunderson) 
“Surprising revelation—an intensely religious man."—Boston Herald Editorial—$2z.00 
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The November selection of the Religious Book Club—$2.00 
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ence and religion. Dr. Rice wrote several 
books, among them “Science and Reli- 
gion,” “The Return of Faith,” “Christian 
Faith i in an Age of Science,” and “Through 








“BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from preceding page) 
was the finest cricketer of his day, when 
in Moody’s mission he was converted and 
gave himself at once to the work of a 
missionary. Sir Kynaston has found his 
field of service, and a very noble field, in 
the Polytechnic, which was founded by 
Quintin Hogg. I heard the prime minis- 
ter’s speech on the wireless. It was for 
the most part as near to being conven- 
tional as Mr. Baldwin can come; there 
were sentences, however, which had to be 
read more for what was implied than for 
what was said. I thought I detected sev- 
eral hints that Britain was not prepared to 
go behind Locarno; if that implied duties 
toward France, it implied duties no less 
toward Germany. At the end, with all 
his customary simplicity, he spoke of what 
“wireless” (radio) can do to make us real- 
ize our common humanity with peoples in 
other lands—we can be with them when 
they sing, and when they speak, and when 
they pray. 
+ * om 

President Coolidge’s 
Speech 

It is too early to measure the response 
to President Coolidge’s Armistice day 
speech. Speaking generally, our spokes- 
men are calm; they recognize that Amer- 
ica must follow the line of its own inter- 
ests as it understands them, and that in 
any case this country will not think of its 
navy program in any competitive spirit. 
The fact is not forgotten that the main in- 
terests of Britain and America are the 
same. “The absolute identity of need as 
between the republic and the empire,” is 
the phrase used in the Times. 

. > * 


Lord Davidson of 
Lambeth 

That is his title now. Till yesterday he 
was Randall Cantuar, our very well-be- 
loved archbishop. He spent his last day 
in office quietly; it was his golden wed- 
ding day, and we have been thinking with 
sympathy of Mrs. Davidson, who has 
lived in Lambeth palace for sixty of her 
years and now must leave it. She was the 
daughter of one archbishop and the wife 
of another. To show the affection of his 
people, a cheque was presented to the 
archbishop for £16,936, of which £2,000 
is to be devoted to a memorial in Lambeth 
palace. This gift came from all classes of 
the nation; the amounts ranged from 
£1,000 to many gifts of a shilling, and of 
even less amounts. Along with this gift 
there was presented in a golden casket a 
draft for $10,000 on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal church; this was brought 
by Bishop Brent and the president of 
Trinity college, Hartford, Dr. Ogilby. 
With this beautiful gift there came a let- 
ter in which it was recalled how Dr. Da- 
vidson was the first archbishop of Canter- 
bury to visit America, as he did in 1904. 
They move across the river to a house 
in Chelsea, once occupied by Mr. Lloyd- 
George. 
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Darkness to Dawn.” Funeral services 
were held in Memorial chapel, Middle- 
town, Conn., President McConaughy and 
Prof. W. G. Chanter being in charge. 


Dr. Coffin Addresses Sunday 
Evening Club 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, of Union theo- 
logical seminary, spoke before the Sunday 
evening club, Chicago, Nov. 25, on the 
theme, “What Is the Use of Religion?” 
Dr. Coffin stressed the value of religion as 
saving men from the universe, from one’s 
fellows and from one’s self. The Sunday 
evening club speaker for Dec. 2 is Presi- 
dent John Grier Hibben of Princeton uni- 
versity. 
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Religion Reaches Low Ebb 
In Serbia 

It is reported that “religion has reached 
the lowest ebb in the history of the Serb- 
ian people.” There remain but four 
churches in Belgrade to care for the re- 
ligious needs of a_ half-million Serbs. 
Church services are attended by only a 
few persons. High mass is reported to 
be said frequently to empty auditoriums. 


Community Church Secretary Sees 
Rural Revival of Religion 

Speaking recently at First Community 
church, Columbus, O., Robert Har- 
greaves, executive of the Com- 
America, de- 


Rev. 


secretary 


munity Church Workers of 
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MORE AUTOMOBILE ADVENTURES 
Ralph Henry Barbour 
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automobile adventures of which 
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Illustrated, $2.00 


Spick and Span 
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George C. Hoskin 
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the outdoor world. $1.25 
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With Dog and Canoe 
Dillon Wallace 


It is but necessary to announce a new 
story by the well-known Labrador ex- 
plorer to conjure up a vision that ap- 





peals to every red-blooded boy. 


Illustrated, $2.00 
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Games _—~'Wa'lace D. Vincent 


Each game is new, fresh and enter- 
taining. As amusing as “The Rainy 
Day Book of Games,""—even more so. 


Illustrated, $1.60 
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Gifts! 


for $1.00 each © 
*THE MEANING OF GOD 


A new popular edition of one of Harris 
Franklin Rall’s best books. 

GOD AND THE NEW KNOWLEDGE 
Drs. Brown, Kirkland and Mims prepared 
this book for the Cole Lecture Foundation. 
Especially suitable for college men and women. 
*SPIRITUAL ADVENTURING 
Bertha Condé in twelve studies of Jesus’ Way 
a Life paints the spaciousness of the spiritual 

e. 


for $1.25 each 
*CHRIST AND THE NEW WOMAN 


in which every one is interested. 


THE LIFE IN THE SPIRIT 


Bruce S. Wright's devotional masterpiece of 
eighteen talks for the home and for the pulpit. 


THE HANDBOOK OF ALL 
DENOMINATIONS 

A book of real worth to preachers, teachers 
and young people. 

for $1.50 each 


CHRISTIANITY AND SUCCESS 
Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes’ measuring rod 
of success in the light of Christian living. Full 
of illustrations, and of the richness of Bishop 
Hughes’ own eminently successful life. 


PRESENT DAY DILEMMAS IN 


RELIGION 


Have you your copy?—Or a friend who should 
have a copy? Charles Ww. 
Lectures. 


*THE HOUSE OF HAPPINESS 


Bruce Wright leads any one who will read into 
ways of building one's life and home after 
God's plan. A book of real worth. 
EXPANDING HORIZONS 

The valedictory of Cornelius Woelfkin. 

for $1.75 

REALITY IN RELIGION 


Did you read the full page review devoted to 
this k in the January 5 issue of Christian 
Century? Dr. Rowe's Quillian Lectureship. 
IN CONFERENCE WITH THE 
BEST MINDS 

Lynn Harold Hough and hundreds of others 
enthusiastically recommend this book to 
preachers and thoughtful laymen. It is in 
reality a guide to reading that counts fo: 
something. 


for $2.00 

*MEXICO, PAST AND PRESENT 
If you are internationally minded you cannot 
afford to pass up this book. By G. B. Winton 
CHRISTIANITY TODAY 

by Rall, Tittle, Eiselen ef al. The authorship 
insures the quality of this book. 

*PETER MENIKOFF 


The amazing story of a Bulgarian boy in the 
great American Melting Pot. 

for $2.25 

CHURCH FINANCE 

By Wm. H. Leach. Getting, » 
accounting and the whole realm o 
mance is ably covered. 

for $2.50 
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H. C. Howard's biographic masterpiece. 
“Pulpit Giants” from Assisi to the be- 
loved Jowett. 

for $3.00 


*CHRISTIANITY’S CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO CIVILIZATION 


Eldridge’s accurate and invaluable historical 
perspective from the first century A. D. 
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nied the statement of many that religion 
is decadent in the country districts. The 
fact is, he said, that “the rural districts 
are in the grip of a great revival of relig- 
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ion.” Justifying his statement, he contin- 
ued: “This revival is evidenced by the 
more pronounced unselfishness among the 
people and by their constantly deepening 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Chicago, November 26. 
F RIDAY was an unlucky day for the 
Eller gang for, at five-thirty on that 
morning, after having been locked in their 
room all night, the jury brought in a 
verdict of guilty against 15 of the 16 Eller 
henchmen charged with con- 
Eller Gang spiracy to commit election 
Convicted frauds and violence in the 
twentieth ward at the pri- 
mary clection, April 10. I have, on pre- 
vious occasions, referred in this column 
to the orgy of crime committed on that 
day; sluggings, kidnapings and the mur- 
der of Octavius Granady, colored candi- 
date for ward committeeman being in- 
cluded in the catalog. The punishment 
meted out is ridiculously light in view of 
the offense, fines ranging from $400 to 
$1,250 being assessed. The prosecutors 
are indignant at this, insisting that heavy 
penitentiary sentences should have been 
imposed. However, the conviction, ob- 
tained against almost insuperable diff- 
culties on account of terrorized witnesses, 
does something to vindicate law and or- 
der. And, further, it is quite probable 
that the jury felt that the real offenders 
who ought to be most heavily punished 
are the higher-ups who are yet to be 
brought to trial The Ellers, Morris 
(“Boss”), Thompson-Crowe candidate for 
ward committeeman, and his son, Judge 
Emmanuel, were indicted together with 
the gangsters, but obtained a change of 
It is expected that their trial will 
soon be called and that it will be prose- 
cuted by the state’s attorney-elect, Judge 
John A. Swanson. 
* * 


venue 


Delinquent 
Boys 

The situation in the St. Charles school 
for boys, a state reformatory institution, 
been causing a great deal of dis- 
Last summer Major Butler, the 
superintendent, was removed largely be- 
cause of the protests of many civic or- 
ganizations against the rigorous military 
discipline and particularly the cruel whip- 
pings inflicted for infractions of rules. It 
was insisted that the conduct of the 
school should be in the hands of compe- 
tent educators, psychiatrists and practical 
sociologists. Of course, there was a great 
outcry against the “sob-sisters,” but the 
reform was carried out. Since that time, 
however, there has been a great increase 
in the number of escapes and these young 
delinquents have terrorized neighbor- 
hoods in the vicinity of the school, com- 
mitted burglaries and the public mind has 
been particularly inflamed by a horrible 
assault upon a woman in her home. Now 
there is a demand for a return to the old 
regime. The real trouble, however, seems 
to arise from the disposition of certain 
judges to commit to this institution not 
only truants and mild offenders for whom 
the school is intended, but mature youths 
who have become hardened criminals and 
hopeiess perverts. As the Daily News 


has 
cussion. 


wisely says, “A school for delinquent boys 
is not properly a penal institution. Tru- 
ants and delinquents need wise, firm dis- 
cipline and kindly but inflexible supervi- 
sion. Corporal punishment, including mild 
forms of torture, is assuredly not an es- 
sential feature of modern school discipline. 
Vicious and dangerous young ruffian§ 
should not be sent to St. Charles, there to 
defy the authorities and corrupt the 
younger inmates.” It is to be hoped that 
this unfortunate situation will cause the 
public to give more attention to the social 
causes of juvenile delinquency. The real 
place to attack this evil is at its source. 
* x * 
Sanitary District 
Waste 
The recent election has led to the un- 
covering of almost unbelievable graft and 
waste in connection with the operation of 
the Chicago sanitary district. Millions of 
dollars are expended by the board of trus- 
tees and all political factions seem to have 
been fattening at the trough. The total 
number of unnecessary employes sounds 
like the number of miles to Betelgeuse. 
We are learning a lot in these post-elec- 
tion days. 
> * 
World Unity 
Foundation 
The World Unity foundation has been 
meeting for the past few days at the Pal- 
mer house and its speakers have appeared 
on the progsams of various churches and 
forums. Prof. Fred Merrifield, Dr. John 
Herman Randall, Prof. Paul H. Doug- 
las, Miss Jane Addams and others appear 
on the roster of those giving addresses and 
leading discussions. There seems to have 
been practical unanimity in opposing the 
15-cruiser bill, Miss Addams insisting that 
passing this bill and signing the Kellogg 
pact would inevitably appear to the na- 
tions of the world as hypocritical. 
* * * 
And So Forth 
Chicago’s oldest Episcopal church, St. 
James’, on the near north side, will be for- 
mally inaugurated as St. James cathedral 
of the diocese of Chicago, on Sunday, 
Dec. 2. . . . Prof. T. C. Chamberlin of the 
University of Chicago, originator of the 
planetesimal theory of the origin of the 
earth, died Nov. 16, at the ripe age of 85. 
He was a man of profound religious faith. 
Dr. Gilkey, who conducted the funeral 
service, referred to Prof. Chamberlin as 
an inspiration to middle life. This great 
scientist, he said, had done all his most 
important work in solar physics after he 
had reached 55. . . . We need more Julius 
Rosenwalds. The latest enterprise to 
which the Julius Rosenwald fund trustees 
have announced that assistance will be ex- 
tended is the support of efficient, well- 
organized pay clinics and hospitals that 
charge their patients distinctly moderate 
prices. ... The New England Congrega- 
tional church, one of the oldest and most 
(Continued on next page) 
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interest in community concerns. We see 
men putting time and money into better 
schools and other community enterprises 
to a far greater extent than a few years 
ago. This is because the schools and 
other local institutions are now acting as 
ynitive influences, while the churches con- 
tinue to be divisive influences.” 


World Unity 
Conferences 

World unity conferences are being held 
in 14 cities of the United States and Can- 
ada between Oct. 1 and May 31. Many 
colleges and universities are participating 
in the meetings being held in their com- 
munities—Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Brown and International Y. M. C. A. col- 
lege. The list of cities where conferences 
will be held this winter includes Toronto, 
Ont.; Wellesley, Mass.; Northampton, 
Mass.; South Hadley, Mass.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Rochester, N. Y.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, 
Mich.; Washington, D. C.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Springfield, Mass.; Hartford, Conn., 
and Providence, R. I. Dr. John Herman 
Randall, director of the World Unity 








CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from preceding page) 
distinguished congregations in Chicago, 
of which Rev. John R. Heyworth is pas- 
tor, celebrated its 75th anniversary during 
the past week. A good bit of the history 
of Congregationalism in the middle west 
is associated with this church. Here 
Dwight L. Moody began his work. The 
late Victor F. Lawson, editor and owner 
of the Daily News, for fifty years an ac- 
tive worker in the church, left it a gener- 
ous endowment. . .. Rev. John W. R. 
Maguire, president of St. Viator college, 
addressed the Austin Community forum 
a week ago on “The Catholic Church and 
the State.” The address was a reply to 
Dr. W. E. Garrison's, “Catholicism and 
the American Mind.” . . . The annual 
dinner to foreign students, given under 
the auspices of the Chicago church feder- 
ation’s commission on world friendship, 
was held at the LaSalle hotel the other 
evening. Over one thousand students from 
65 different countries were present. The 
principal address was given by Miss Jane 
Addams on “Recent Developments among 
International Neighbors.” . .. Announce- 
ment has been made that the Presby- 
terians will establish here a great na- 
tional training school to prepare lay 
workers and directors of religious educa- 
tion.... Mme. Helde Edib, the first 
Turkish woman to receive a bachelor’s 
degree from the American college, Con- 
stantinople, a soldier in the ranks of the 
Turkish nationalist army, a political and 
social revolutionist and one of the first 
Turkish women to abandon the veil, was 
an interesting recent visitor to Chicago 
and speaker in Orchestra hall. She paid 
a warm tribute to the idealism of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. ... Dr. Walter 
H. Nugent, for nine years pastor of Cen- 
tral Presbyterian church, Portland, Ore., 
has accepted the call of the Austin Pres- 
byterian church to succeed Dr. Robert 
Clement, recently elected a member of the 
faculty of the Presbyterian seminary of 
Chicago. Cuaries T. Homan. 
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Grace Livingston Hill’s 


courdgeous new romance 


BLUE RUIN 


A very human story of modern 
youth—its sorrows, its joys and 
its sterling worth. “The author's 
clear spiritual vision shines 
through the words like a light.” 
—Portland, Ore., News. $2.00 


Crimson Roses 
By Grace Livingston Hill 


“Will stir the better things in 
the heart and grip you with 
interest and charm from start 
to finish.""— Christian Advocate. 
Third printing. $2.00 
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Found Treasure 
By Marcia Macdonald 


A lively story by the author of 
“The Honor Girl’’—a tale of 
Effie, the ‘flat tire,’’ and how 
she became the belle of the tow 

4 illustrations. 
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foundation, New York, is in charge of the 
conferences. The purpose of the con- 
ferences is “to establish a nation-wide 
platform capable of contributing vitally 
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to the ideal of human solidarity and inter- 
national cooperation through speakers of 
recognized standing in the educational 
world who rise above racial, religious and 


Special Correspondence from Kentucky 


Louisville, November 23. 

UNDAY, OCTOBER 21, was a great 

day in the history of the Presbyterian 
Colored Missions in Louisville. Ground 
was broken for the new $100,000 building 
at the Hancock and Roselane streets sta- 
tion. Four 
branches of 
the Presby- 
terian church, 
and the Louisville community chest united 
in the ceremonies. This new structure will 
contain rooms for the industrial classes, 
a large recreation hall, public bath facili- 
ties, Sunday school rooms and a church 
auditorium. The Presbyterian Colored 
Missions was founded in 1898, by students 
from the Louisville Presbyterian theo- 
logical seminary. Twenty-three children 
attended the first meeting of the Sunday 
school. In the 30 years of its existence, 
the work has grown to two institutional 
churches with 1,459 regular attendants at 
the services, classes and clubs, carried on 
under the supervision of 97 white teachers. 
The success with which this work has 
met is due largely to the consecration and 
energy of Rev. John Little, who has been 
the superintendent in charge of the work 
since its organization, in 1902. 

* * * 

Negro Problem Seen 
As Economic 

The ninth annual state interracial con- 
ference was held in the Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal church. The conference was 
opened by Governor F. D. Sampson, and 
presided over by Mr. E. S. Lotspeich, 
chairman of the state interracial commis- 
sion. The outstanding feature of the con- 
ference was the address delivered at the 
Friday evening session by Dr. W. W. 
Alexander, chairman of the southern inter- 
racial commission. Speaking on “Eco- 
nomic Factors in Race Relations,” Dr. 
Alexander said that what we frequently 
call race problems are not racial but eco- 
nomic. Much of the trouble between the 
races arises not from race hatred, but from 
economic pressure. A careful study of 
lynchings for the past 30 years, for ex- 
ample, shows a vital relation between 
lynchings and the cotton crop. A curve 
showing the increase or decrease in lynch- 
ings goes up where there is a slump in 
the crop or in the price of cotton, and goes 
down where there is an increase in the 
crop or the price of cotton. He deplored 
the fact that colored people are not hold- 
ing their own in the economic world, but 
losing certain jobs that have always been 
considered theirs. He expressed regret 
that statistics show a decrease in the 
amount of land owned by Negroes, and 
urged them to hold on to their small 
farms, and to the jobs they already have. 
He gave it as his opinion that for the 
present and perhaps for years to come the 
field of scientific investigation and re- 
search offered the Negro the best oppor- 
tunity for successful achievement. Other 
conference speakers were Miss Maud L. 


Colored Missions Dedicate 
New Building 


Harrison and Mrs. Jane A. Bond, of 
Louisville, and Mrs. Susie Preston Steel, 
of Paris. 

. «@ « 
Prof. McDougall Lectures 
On Materialism - 

The Duncan lecturer, for 1928, at the 
Presbyterian theological seminary is Prof. 
William McDougall, formerly of Harvard, 
now of Duke university. Dr. McDougall 
began his lectures on Nov. 20. The gen- 
eral subject selected is: “Modern Ma- 
terialism Examined in the Light of Psy- 
chology.” 

* . > 
Church Campaign 
Closes 

An eight week's city-wide church loy- 
alty campaign will close in the city next 
Sunday. The campaign is being fostered 
by the Louisville council of churches. 
Churches representing all denominations 
have cooperated. There is no way of 
properly estimating the success of the 
It has aroused the interest of 


campaign. , . 
people in church attendance. The daily 
papers cooperated with the council 
throughout in a very admirable way. 

. s = 
Dr. Edgar Y. Mullins 
Is Dead 


Dr. Edgar Young Mullins, president of 
the Southern Baptist theological semi- 
nary for 29 years, former president of the 
Baptist World alliance, and one of the 
noted church leaders in America, died at 
his home here Friday, Nov. 23. Dr. Mul- 
lins became ill while in Raleigh, N. C., in 
June, and was prevented from attending 
the Baptist World conference in Toronto, 
where he was to preside. Returning to 
Louisville from Raleigh, he rested during 
the summer and resumed his duties as 
president at the seminary in September. 
He suffered a stroke of paralysis on Nov. 
10. from which he did not recover. Fu- 
neral services will be held in the Broad- 
way Baptist church, Sunday afternoon. 
Dr. John R. Sampey, senior member ot 
the seminary faculty, will conduct the 
service. He will be assisted by Dr. A. T. 
Robertson, who will speak for the semi- 
nary faculty, Dr. George W. Truett, of 
Dallas, Texas, who will speak for the 
Southern Baptist convention, and Dr. Z. 
T. Cody, of Greenville, S. C., who will 
speak for the board of trustees of the 
seminary. Burial will be in the Cave Hill 
cemetery where Dr. Mullins will be placed 
by the side of Dr. James T. Boyce, the 
first president of the seminary, and Dr. 
John A. Broadus, the sosent president. 

* * 
A Career of World 
Dimensions 

Dr. Mullins was born in Franklin coun- 
ty, Miss., June 5, 1860, the son of a 
Baptist minister. The family moved to 
Texas when he was eight years of age. 
He was educated in the Texas A. and M. 
college, the Southern Baptist theological 

(Continued on next page) 
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class partisanship and deal with the prob- 
lems of world unity along scientific, philo- 
sophical and spiritual lines.” 


$100 for Missionary 
Hymn 

Dr. Milton S. Littlefield, president of 
the Hymn society, announces the offer of 
a prize of $100 for the best hymn “written 
in the spirit and voicing the purpose of the 
missionary enterprise of today,” submitted 
to the society by Feb. 1, 1929. When the 
winning hymn words have been selected a 
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Franklin A. Gaylord, 47 Englewood Ave., nt 
Englewood, N. J. 


New York Preacher Urges 
Fresh Sense of Sin 

“We need a fresh sense of sin,” was 
the declaration of Rev. Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker, of Calvary Episcopal church, New 
York city, in a sermon preached two 
weeks ago. Dr. Shoemaker decried the 
“comfortable doctrines about human per- 
fectability and the necessity for giving 
ir instincts liberty.” “You can’t lift a 
man up very high,” he said, “when you 
tell him he is about as high up as an 
nstinct-ridden animal can get! The pro- 
foundest conclusion of the popular inter- 
preters of modern science seems to me-to 
be that we are not so bad after all. I 
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LOUISVILLE CORRESPONDENCE 
(Contniued from preceding page) 
seminary, and Johns Hopkins university. 
He has held pastorates in the Baptist de- 
nomination at Harrodsburg, Ky., Balti- 
more, Md., and Newton Center, Mass. He 
was called to the presidency of the semi- 
nary in 1899, In 1923 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Baptist World alliance, the 
session held at Stockholm, Sweden. Dur- 
ing his administration as president, the 
seminary has become the largest theo- 
logical institution in the world. The en- 
dowment has been increased from $400,000 
to $1,700,000, and the property holdings 
from $310,000 to approximately $3,000,- 
000. While president of the World Bap- 
tist alliance Dr. Muflins strove for re- 
ligious freedom for the persecuted minori- 
ties in Europe. During the visit of Queen 
Marie of Rumania, he was criticised for 
declaring, through the press, that perse- 
cution existed in that country. He asked 
for an interview with the queen while 
she was visiting in Louisville, but this 
was denied. However, shortly after her 
return a conference of religious repre- 
sentatives was called. In July a delega- 
tion representing the minority religious 
bodies of Rumania called on Dr. Mullins 
here to express their appreciation for the 
service he rendered in bringing about im- 
proved conditions. Dr. Mullins was an 
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to foreign missions and have a 
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have no love for a gloomy despair of 
ourselves, but I know that I itch for the 
ideal.” 


~a ; ° ° 
China’s Christian 

HE NATIONAL Christian Council of 
China held its sixth annual meeting in 
Shanghai, Oct. 11-18. Nearly 100 dele- 
gates, visitors and secretaries coming from 
all over China, from Java to Manchuria 
and Szechwan to Hongkong, representing 
a church membership of 300,000, com- 
posed this deliberative assembly. Two- 
thirds of the council members were 


| Chinese and the part taken by the general 





secretary, Dr. Cheng Ching Yi; the chair- 
man, Dr. David Yui; the chairman of the 
business committee, Dr. T. C. Bau; the 
chairman of one of the commissions, Dr. 
T. T. Lew; Dr. H. H. K’ung, of Nanking, 
Dr. Wu I Fang, the new head of Ginling 
college, Dr. Y. C. Yang, president of 
Soochow university, Mrs. C. C. Chen, 
Miss Ting Shu Ching, general secretary 
of the Y. W. C. A., and many others 
showed clearly that the Chinese church is 
rapidly becoming indigenous in its leader- 


ship. 

The tone of the conference was dif- 
ferent from what it has been in recent 
years. There was no evidence of dis- 


couragement nor of willingness merely to 
mark time but instead an eagerness to go 
ahead on a new program with hope and 
enthusiasm. 

The Jerusalem conference of April, 
1928, furnished the background and much 
of the inspiration of this meeting. Eight 
members of the China group which had 
attended that world gathering of repre- 
sentatives of Protestant Christianity were 
present and took charge of the daily de- 
votional periods. The findings of the Jeru- 
conference were discussed. These 
are being printed in both Chinese and 
English in order that they may be given 
careful study by the Chinese church. 


salem 


\SK RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

The council upon recommendation of 
the commission headed by Dr. T. T. Lew, 
of Yenching university, sent the following 
telegram to President Chiang and the 


| government of Nanking: 


“The nation being now united, the era 

political tutelage has begun, recon- 
struction is under way and the nation is 
rejoicing. This humble organization at its 
annual meeting respectfully presents its 
congratulations. 

“We look to the government to uphold 
religious liberty, promote moral educa- 
tion, reduce military establishments, sup- 
press banditry and work for permanent 
peace. 

“This humble organization desires with 
its fellow Christians in the entire country 


ot 


| actively to propagate the religious teach- 


ing of universal love according to Christ 
and thereby to try to complete the great 
work started by Dr. Sun, of building a 
new nation. 

“In the work of the coming year we 
shall devote special effort in support of 
the government in such movements as the 
suppression of opium and prostitution, the 
improvement of family life, the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of agricultural and 
industrial workers.” 
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Chicago Seminary Has Secretary 
Of Student Field Activities 
The Chicago theological seminary has 


Council in Session 


On the question of missionary leader- 
ship reference was made to the significant 
chapter in the report of the China delega- 
tion to Jerusalem in which Chinese 
Christian leaders have made a clear state- 
ment. In line with the above a recom- 
mendation was made that “hereafter mis- 
sionaries be recruited in response to re- 
quests of agencies in China that are com- 
posed of or include Chinese in their mem- 
bership and that request be for people 
with proper spiritual qualities and who 
are especially fitted for specific tasks for 
which persons are sought.” 


PROPERTY QUESTIONS 


The council is, during the coming year, 
to investigate the question of the registra- 
tion of the churches with the government 
and the method of creating Chinese 
“holding” bodies for church and other 
property. This is needed because a mem- 
ber of the missions are prepared now to 
lease their property to the Chinese church, 

It was decided to reorganize the coun- 
cil, and the delegates to the meeting next 
spring, at which this subject will be con- 
sidered, are to be elected by the churches 
and not by missions. 

Resolutions of appreciation of Dr. Z. T. 
Yui’s efficient and devoted service as 
chairman of the National Christian coun- 
cil during six different years were passed. 
Dr. T. C. Bau was chosen to succeed him. 
Announcement was made that Mr. C. L. 
Cio and Miss T. C. Kuan had been ap- 
pointed to the secretarial staff during the 
past year. Dr. Yui and Dr. Hodgkin were 
elected representatives on the Interna- 
tional Missionary council. 

The council, although giving much time 
to business, was deeply inspirational. The 
first day was given up almost entirely to 
addresses. Dr. Yui showed the need for 
the church of China to have the fearless, 
scientific attitude and earnest Christian 
spirit which characterized the Jerusalem 
conference. Dr. Bau told how he had 
come back from Jerusalem determined to 
know and to preach the Christ of ex- 
perience. Dr. C. Y. Cheng spoke on the 
“Effects of Changing Conditions on the 
Chinese Church” expressing his convic- 
tion that “in the rain we see the rainbow” 
and that there is a growing desire for 
more cooperation between Christian bodies 
and between Chinese and foreigners and that 
Christ is the desire of all nations. 

Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, who early in 
1929 resigns his post as secretary of the 
National Christian council, drew upon his 
experience of the past six years to give 
expression to his hopes for the church 
that is to be if we go forward with con- 
structive, clear thinking, and creative action. 

Miss Maude Royden in her address on 
the “Forward-Looking Church” said the 
church must not be “like those who have 
worked far into the night whe, when the 
sun rises, draw the curtain for fear the 
candle be dimmed by the light of the 
sun”; rather must she welcome the best 
thought of the age in every nation. 

Row.anp M. Cross. 
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Ethel Romig Fuller’s rhythm 
is essentially the rhythm of life. She climbs 
the heights—the white peaks and the green 
—but here and there she takes delight in 
the little, lowly things of the valleys, 
orchards, markets, vegetables, churns, but- 
terflies, children and aged folk. 


Then, like a true mountain 
dweller, she climbs her peaks again, and 
joyously we scale them with her—whether 
they be stony peaks or grassy, flooded with 
sunlight or obscured by clouds, white peaks 
or green. Her poems embody a thrill of 
adventure, a feel of beauty, a tang of 
mountain air. 


In enchanting binding $2.00 
al book stores 
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with 12 illustrations in color by 
“Regina and Ludwig.”’ 


An unusual juvenile 


by FRED EASTMAN 


—A story for children which 
will be read by parents, too. 


¢¢¢ 


Like the author of the deathless é 
“Alice in Wonderland,” Fred Eastman 4 
is also a professor. In his graver hours, 
he holds the chair of Religious Literature 3 
and Drama in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. But unlike Lewis Carroll, 
Professor Eastman does not divide his 
personality. Lecturing on literature or 
yarning for youngsters he remains frankly 
Fred Eastman. His he-boy, Willie 
Thompson, is every bit as delightful as 
Carroll’s little English girl, but so very, 
very different! 


If you like the Pursuit of the 
Flying Baby as much as its publishers 
believe you will, many others will be 
hearing about it from you. 
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At bookstores $2.00 
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440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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appointed to its staff Rev. Walker M. Al- 
derton, of New York city, as director of 
student field activities. Mr. Alderton is 
a graduate of Union theological seminary, 
where he has recently served as assistant 
director of field work. He has also pur- 


THE CHRISTIAN 


sued studies leading to the Ph. D. de- 
gree in the field of general education at 
Teachers college of Columbia. He spent 
several years in rural church work in 
Missouri and as director of religious edu- 
cation in a large parish in Brooklyn. 


Special Correspondence from Scotland 


Glasgow, November 6. 

N THIS DAY when ali America is 

voting for President and a host of 
other government officials down to coro- 
ner and clerk of election, all Scotland is 
also going to the polls. But what a dif- 
ference in the size of the bal- 
lot! Scotland is choosing its 
town councilors (city council- 
men) and in some communi- 
ties its parish councilors (those who ad- 
minister poorhouses and poor relief). That 
means one office, or at most two, on which 
the individual voter registers his choice. A 
ballot will not possibly contain more than 
six names, three for each office: a moder- 
ate, a socialist, and perhaps a communist; 
while in some communities the reelection 
of the present incumbent is not even being 
contested. Greenock has the unique dis- 
tinction that four of its candidates are at 
present in prison, waiting trial on the 
charge of rioting in connection with re- 
cent unemployed disturbances. England 
voted a week ago, with the result that the 
socialists gained a total of 79 seats. There 
will be a general election next year, when 
each community will choose a member of 
parliament, and every three years there 
is an election to determine the education 
authorities (school boards) all over the 
land. The British people have no direct 
say in the choice of any of their other offi- 
cials. The mayors are elected by the 
town councils, the judges are appointed, 
the prime minister is determined by the 
political complexion of the house of com- 
mons. As an American sojourning 
abroad, I can see that there are many 
good arguments for the short ballot. 

* * * 


Mr. Churchill’s 
Parable 

Mr. Winston Churchill, chancellor of 
the exchequer, in speaking to his constitu- 
ents at Aldersbrook last week on the sub- 
ject of disarmament, used an amusing and 
clever parable. “Once upon a time all the 
animals in the zoo decided they would 
disarm, and they arranged to have a con- 
ference to decide the matter. So the rhi- 
noceros said when he opened the proceed- 
ings that the use of teeth was barbarous 
and horrible and ought to be strictly pro- 
hibited by general consent. Horns, which 
were mainly defensive weapons, would, of 
course, have to be allowed. The buffalo, 
the stag, the porcupine, and even the iittle 
hedgehog all said they would vote with 
the rhino, but the lion and the tiger took 
a different view. They defended teeth and 
even claws, which they described as hon- 
orable weapons of immemorial antiquity. 
The panther, the leopard, the puma, and 
the whole tribe of small cats all supported 
the lion and the tiger. Then the bear 
spoke. He proposed that both teeth and 
horns should be banned and never used 
again for fighting by any animal. It would 
be quite enough if animals were allowed 
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to give each other a good hug when they 
quarreled. No one could object to that! 
It was so fraternal, and would be a great 
step toward peace! However, all the other 
animals were very offended with the bear, 
and the turkey fell into a perfect panic. 
The discussion got so hot and angry, 
and all those animals began thinking so 
much about horns and teeth and hugging 
when they argued about peaceful inten- 
tions that had brought them together, that 
they began to look at one another in a 
very nasty way. Luckily the keepers were 
able to calm them down and persuade 
them to go back quietly to their cages, 
and they began to feel quite friendly with 
one another again.” 
:-* *& 


The Passing of 
Dr. Morrison 

Glasgow has lost some of its leading 
ministers this autumn. After a short ill- 
ness last month came the death of Dr. 
George H. Morrison, for 27 years the min- 
ister of Wellington United Free church, 
and moderator of the general assembly in 
1926. He was a great preacher, who 
crowded his church year after year by 
evangelical preaching not unlike that 
which made Dr. Jowett famous. But he 
was unlike Dr. Jowett in that he was an 
inveterate pastor, averaging a thousand 
calls a year on his people. His funeral 
service was an amazing tribute to the love 
in which he was held by the whole city. 
The church was packed half an hour be- 
fore the scheduled time. Traffic police- 
men regulated the crowd which stood on 
the steps, the sidewalks, the streets, and 
the grounds of the university opposite. 
Eight taxicabs were needed to convey the 
flowers. He was the leading United Free 
church minister of the west of Scotland, 
as Dr. James Black of St. George’s, Edin- 
burgh, stands preeminent in the east. 

- 


* * 
To London and 
America 

Then Glasgow has surrendered Rev. 


James Golder Burns of Queen's Park East 
to succeed Rev. R. C. Gillie at Maryle- 
bone, London; and Rev. G. H. C. Mac- 
gregor has accepted the invitation of 
Hartford theological seminary to its chair 
of New Testament exegesis and criticism, 
and now comes word of a call from an im- 
portant Montreal pulpit to Rev. W. Er- 
skine Blackburn of Renfield Street church, 
the downtown church which welcomes each 
summer visiting American preachers. 


Marcus A. Spencer. 
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TRAVELERS select the 
Great Northern for its 
wonderful location in Chi- 
cago’s “‘loop’’. They return 
because the large comfort- 
able rooms, homelike en- 
vironment, attentive service, 
excellent food and moderate 
charges make it an ideal 
hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms, 
$2.50 a day and up. Sample 
pet $4.00, $3.00, $6.00, 7 
and $8.00. 
Walter Craighead, Manager 


DEARBORN STREET FROM JACKSON 
TO QUINCY 
New Garage One-Half Block 
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Holy Land 57 Days $495 
Or Europe 37 days $295. Organizers 
wanted to earn trip. 


Church Travel Club 
154 Boylston, BOSTON 
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Globecraft Shops 


Since 1876 


Fine church furniture, moderately priced. Teli | 


sea gr dive ws your needs. Before you buy—compare! 
SCATTERED SEEDS—Dept. C. 
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Books of World Horizons 


THE STREAM OF HISTORY: 
Geoffrey Parsons 


A straightaway story of man from his beginnings to 20th century 
civilization ($5) 


CREATION BY EVOLUTION: 
24 Scientists 


Not simply a book on evolution, but the fascinating story of the 
making of the world. Illustrations in color ($5) 


WHITHER MANKIND? 17 Authorities 


A panorama of civilization. According to Dewey, Russell, 
Ludwig, Beard and 13 other famed thinkers and writers the 
tuture of the world is hopeful ($3) 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY : 
Will Durant 


This book stands alone in its field. Still a popular seller ($5) 


NATURE OF THE WORLD AND MAN 


16 University of Chicago Professors ($5) 


Current Biographies 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 
Albert J. Beveridge 


“Here is the Lincoln of reality,” says Claude G. Bowers. “No 
other book equal to it, as a picture of Lincoln's times,” says 
James Truslow Adams ($12.50) 


GOETHE: Emil Ludwig 


Ludwig's greatest biography, the critics are saying ($5) 


MEET GENERAL GRANT: 
W. E. Woodward 


Done in Woodward's realistic and interesting style ($4) 


BARTON’S LINCOLN 


Now in one volume, thin paper ($4) 


DISRAELI: Andre Maurois ($3) 
NAPOLEON: Emil Ludwig ($3) 


MUSSOLINI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
($3.50) 


MARTIN FROBISHER: 
William McFee ($4) 


Books of Inspirational 


Quality 
THE DAILY ALTAR: Willett-Morrison 


Nearly 400 pages. A meditation, scripture, poem and prayer 
for each day of the year. ‘De Luxe morocco, $2.50; 10 or more 
at $2. Beautiful blue cloth. $1; 15 or more at 75c) 


QUOTABLE POEMS: Clark-Gillespie 


500 poems of the kind that everybody likes to read ($2.50) 


THE TOUCH OF GOD: E. Herman 


Mrs. Herman has taken first place among English devotional 
writers ($1.50) 








WHITE PEAKS AND GREEN: 
Ethel Romig Fuller 


Genuine poetry. An Exquisite gift book ($2) 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE: 
H. E. Fosdick 
Breathes the spirit of Bethlehem and Galilee ($2.50) 


EVEN UNTO BETHLEHEM: 
Henry van Dyke ($1.50) 


Unusual New Books on 
Religion 


HUMANISM AND CHRISTIANITY: 
F. C. McConnell ($1.75) 


AFFIRMATIVE RELIGION: 
W. E. Garrison ($2) 


ALTAR STAIRS: 
Prayers by J. Fort Newton ($1.75) 


THE CASE FOR CHRISTIANITY: 
C. F. Rogers ($3) 


SCIENCE IN SEARCH OF GOD: 
K. F. Mather ($2) 


THE MOTIVES OF MEN: 
George A. Coe ($2) 


THE NEW QUEST: Rufus Jones ($1.75) 


THE HUMANITY OF GOD: 
J. W. Buckham ($2.50) 


THE QUEST OF RELIGION: 
Canon C. E. Raven ($1.50) 


FACING LIFE: Talks to the young ($2) 


OLD FAITH AND NEW KNOWLEDGE: 
J. H. Snowden ($2.50) 


Religious Books in 
Popular Style 


THE DRIFT OF THE DAY: 
Burris Jenkins ($2) 


WHAT CAN A MAN BELIEVE: 
Bruce Barton ($2.50) 


THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS: 
Bruce Barton ($2.50) 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST: 
R. J. Campbell (75c) 
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Ordering Books by Mail. ANY book you want can 
be bought from the Christian Century Book 
Service. One order—one bill—prompt 
service—participating coupons. 








New Books of Sermons 


IF I HAD ONLY ONE SERMON 
TO PREACH: 


English Series: J. A. Marchant, Ed. ($2.50) 


PRESENT PERILS IN RELIGION: 
Alfred E. Day ($1.25) 


GOD AND THE GOLDEN RULE: 
J. Fort Newton ($2) 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PREACHING: 
H. D. McKeehan, Ed. ($2) 


THE STEEP ASCENT: 
Robert Norwood ($1.50) 


Modern Bible Translations 
MOFFATT’S BIBLE: James Moffatt 


One volume. (Cloth, $3.50; Full morocco, $5) 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: 


An American Translation 
Edited by J. M. P. Smith (One vol. cloth $5; Leather $10) 


PRESENT-DAY VALUES IN NEW 


TRANSLATIONS: H. E. Luccock ($2) 


American Standard 


Bibles eenedianneal 


CurisTIAN 


THE PREACHER’S BIBLE 


Bound in genuine leather, divinity circuit, 
leather lining. India paper. Minion black- 
face type. References, maps ($6.50) 


THE TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Bound as Preacher's Bible, same type. Fine 
white Bible paper. References, Concordance, 
Bible Dictionary ($4.25) 


ADULT CLASS BIBLE 


Genuine leather, bold self-pronouncing type 
References, colored and outline maps ($3 60) 


Three Unusual 


Lives of Jesus 


THE SON OF MAN: 
Emil Ludwig ($3) 
JESUS: A NEW BIOG- 
RAPHY: S. J. Case($3.00) 


JESUS, MAN OF GENIUS, 
J. Middleton Murry ($2.50) 


NAMEB...... 


New Fiction 
OLD PYBUS: Warwick Deeping ($2.50) 


SWAN SONG: John Galsworthy ($2.50) 
BAMBI: Felix Salten ($2.50) 
SHODDY: Dan Brummitt ($2) 


Books for Children 


THE BOY’S BEN HUR: 
Lew Wallace ($2) 


New abridged edition, illustrated 


DRUMS: James Boyd ($2.50) 


A story of the Revolution, illustrated in color 


THE GRAPHIC BIBLE: 
Lewis Browne ($2.50) 


A CHILD’S THOUGHT OF GOD: 
Gillespie-Clark ($1.50) 


100 religious poems for children 


THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER: 
A. A. Milne ($2) 


OTHER ARABIAN KNIGHTS: 
H. I. Katibah ($2) 


TONY SARG’S BOOK FOR 
CHILDREN ($5) 


Century Boox SERVICE 


440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me the following books 
CI enclose $...... ..... (CJCharge to my account: 


I understand that the books are to be sent to me postage prepaid; 
also that I am to receive “Book Participating Coupons”; also that 
I am guaranteed satisfactory service. 
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Scribner Books for Christmas Gifts 





My Autobiography 


by Benito Mussolini 


“This autobiography is the most perfect piece of self-revelation I have ever seen. 
Like him or not, agree with him or not, here he is, Mussolini the man, the patriot, 
the leader. His bitterest enemy will not accuse him of evasion or deception in this 
story of his life." —Bisnop Ernest A. Stires in the Saturday Review of Literature. 


Illustrated. %3.50 





Theodore Roosevelt’s Diaries 
of Boyhood and Youth 


A companion to “Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children” 


“The genuine, spontaneous, uncensored diary of an in- 

telligent, alert-minded boy . . . bound to make not only 

entertaining but rewarding reading.”—Hartford Courant. 
Illustrated. $2.50 





The Master: A Life of Jesus Christ 

by Walter Russell Bowie 

Rector of Grace Church in New York 

With literary beauty and dramatic power this book pre- 


sents a picture of Jesus of which one says instinctively: 
“This is rea}.”” From these pages the Man of Nazareth 
emerges in a!l his amazing human greatness. A Religious 
Book Club Selection. $2.50 





*Even Unto Bethlehem” 
The Story of Christmas 


The Motives of Men 
by George A. Coe 


The Steep Ascent 
by Robert Norwood 
Rector of St. Bartholomew's, New York 


by Henry van Dyke 

With frontispiece in colors by N. C. Wrera 
The most original and significant Christ- 
mas story in the world. Daring, reverent, 


graphic; a book that stands alone. 
$1.50 





author of “What Ailes Our Youth,” oie. 


“Gets down into closer touch with every- 
day human experience than most books 
in its field.... Again and again it 
jolts us out of our smug optimism.” 


—Presbyterian Banner. 
$2.25 





Informal, inspiring, and convincing talks 
on common human difficulties and aspi- 
rations. 

“They show the vision of a man whose 
life is dedicated to making Christianity 
a vital thing”’—Boston Transcript. $1.50 





N. C. Wreru has illustrated the 1928 title in The Scrib- 
ner $2.50 Classics for Younger Readers 


by James Boyd 
This famous story of the American Revolution is made 


even more vivid by Mr. Wyeth’s 17 color pages and 46 
black-and-white illustrations. A finer, more inspiring 


“A translation as simple as it is beautiful in diction.” 


—Continent. 
THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Arranged by 
Henry A. Sherman and Charles Foster Kent 


“TI wish I could have had a book like this for my children 
when they were little. Now I shall use it for my grand- 
children.”—Henry van Dyke. 


gift book could hardly be imagined. 


$2.50 


Illustrated. %3.50 





SWAN SONG 
by 
John Galsworthy 


“A fine close to a 
fine work. ... A good 
story well told.” 
—Chicago Evening 
Post. $2.50 








Beliefs that Matter 


by William Adams Brown, 
D. D., Ph. D. 


“One of the fairest, frankest statements 
of faith for the modern man who thinks, 
who knows modern science and modern 
thought.”—Boston Transcript. 
A Religious Book Club Selection. 

$2.75 





The Background of 


the Bible 
by Henry Kendall Booth 


“An ambitious undertaking . . . well 
done. It is based on sound, well-attested 
scholarship and gives much information 
of value and interest.” 

— Boston Transcript. 
A Religious Book Club Selection. $2.00 
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597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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